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| ae is like farming in a sut- 
prising number of ways. Both of us have 
money invested in “plant” — land, buildings, 
stock and machinery on farms; land, tracks, 
buildings and machinery on railroads. Both 
of us have operating expenses, for work done, 
for materials and supplies used. Both of us 
pay the same kind of local and state taxes to 
help support our communities. 


But it goes farther than this. Without railroads 
to get crops to central markets mighty few 
farms could be successfully operated. And 
our 241,822 miles of line would certainly be 
a loss if we didn’t have farmers as customers. 


The point of all this is that what’s bad for 
the railroads is bad for the farmers—and 
right now railroads are having difficulties 
which may impair the very service you need 
to market your products. 


The difficulty arises out of one simple fact: 
Since 1933 prices of things railroads buy have 
gone up; wages have increased; taxes have 
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risen — while the average level of railroad 


freight and passenger charges has steadily 
declined. 


In fact, the average charge by the railroads 
for hauling a ton of freight one mile was 
actually 10 per cent less in 1937 than in 1932 
—26% per cent less than in 1921, shortly 
after the end of government operation, when 
the downward trend of rates began. 


In spite of this, the railroads have speeded 
up their service, made it safer, more reliable, 
more complete — giving more for the money 
than ever before. 


Their big problem right now is to earn enough 
to cover running expenses and to keep their 
plant in shape to continue the sort of service 
which you and other shippers must have. 
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and associated infections is 
accomplished at small cost 
with 
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dangerous 
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§ and sick calves saved by 
using 
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GETTING RID OF 


HORNS 
is easiest when you cov- 
er the horn buttons of 
young calves with 
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COTTONSEED CAKE—fed in 
ample amounts—to every cow in 
the breeding herd, will supply the 
vital food elements needed for the 
development of a strong, hustling 


calf. 


Rich-protein COTTONSEED 
CAKE will enable the cows to 
calve in better condition, give 
more milk, and raise a larger per- 
centage of the calves. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 


“1938 FEEDING PRACTICES” 
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Educational Service, Dept. A.C.P. 637, 1411 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


Please Send Free Bulletin, ''1938 FEEDING PRACTICES" 
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NATION’S CATTLEMEN 
MEET IN CHEYENNE 


HREE BIG QUESTIONS ARE BEFORE THE CATTLEMEN OF 


the West. They are: 


1. Home industry protection. 


2. Meat consumption. 
3. Railroad freight rates. 


To probe these and other problems cattlemen from every state west 
of the Missouri River gathered at the 41st annual convention of the 
American National Live Stock Association at Cheyenne in January— 
probably the most representative group ever assembled at a national 


cowman’s convention. 


Beef Advertising an Outstanding Subject 


Particularly important was the ques- 
tion of beef consumption—how to regain 
the ground lost last September during 
the meat strikes and meat price pub- 
licity. Advertising, obviously, became 
the answer. It has been talked consid- 
erably at past conventions. It seems to 
have got somewhere now. Stockmen are 
for it, and have been for a long time, 
but raising the money has always been 
in the way. 

Jay Taylor, of Amarillo, Texas, a 
member of the Legislative Committee, 
led the discussion on the subject. He 
showed the fluctuation in consumption— 
from 67.8 pounds per capita in 1900 to 
71.1 in 1910, down to 63.1 in 1920, and 
then away down to 50.1 pounds in 1930. 
“There is but one answer,” he said. 
“What other food producers are doing 
now the meat industry can and must do 
—advertise.” He presented pictures to 
impress his points. He asked men in the 
audience to speak. They backed him up. 
A result was the recommendation by 
resolution to double the Meat Board 
assessment, making it 50 cents, instead 
of 20, a car. 

Starting the week following the con- 
vention (both the Meat Board and the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
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have been working up advertising plans 
the past several months) meat was put 
on the radio. Fourteen stations were 
hired by the Board to give during 13 
weeks of broadcasting 858 meat broad- 
casts—part of a national promotion to 
combat the serious situation which de- 
veloped in the declining live-stock and 
meat prices. 


Co-operation 


Aiming at the same goal is the plan 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers to enlist the support of everyone 
everywhere in the problem, the impor- 
tance of which is realized by all who 
have read press reports about the Chi- 
cago Palmer House “Move More Meat” 
meetings and the many concurrent mass 
gatherings held the first part of Feb- 
ruary in cities from Boston to Frisco. 

“We should be spending more time 
and effort in working out these prob- 
lems together,” said Thomas E. Wilson, 
of Wilson and Company, in the last 
paragraph of his address before the 
convention. Matters discussed by Mr. 
Wilson included meat supply, sanitation 
and health, handling costs, price fluctua- 
tions, and advertising, but he stressed, 
particularly, advertising. He mentioned 





PRESIDENT HUBBARD RUSSELL 


the two campaigns now in full swing. 
Thus, already “an effort in working out 
these problems together” is being dem- 
onstrated. 

Retailers, too, are co-operating. R. W. 
Doe, vice-president of Safeway Stores, 
upon arriving home from the Cheyenne 
convention got out a bulletin to Safeway 
stores in 22 states giving them details 
of a Safeway advertising campaign and 
urging their immediate co-operation. 
Independents, as well, are behind the 
move. Co-operating also are railroads, 
hotels, restaurants, publications, com- 
mission men, radio stations, public util- 
ity companies, and others. 


The Stockmen are Welcomed 


Sessions of the convention were held 
at the Elks’ Club. The Plains Hotel was 
headquarters. Under President Albert 
K. Mitchell’s guidance, sessions got 
under way the afternoon of January 13 
with addresses of welcome by the gov- 





ernor of Wyoming, Honorable Leslie A. 
Miller; the mayor of Cheyenne, Honor- 
able Archie Allison; and President S. C. 
Hyatt, of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association. Response was made by 
Ezra K. Baer, of Meeker, Colorado. 

Both the accomplishments and the 
aspirations of the association were de- 
tailed in the president’s annual address 
and the secretary’s report. The deliv- 
eries covered the field of the important 
questions that the cattleman faces and 
suggested answers to them and the 
action they called for. The cattlemen 
were told that the American National 
was better equipped than ever, both 
financially and representatively, to do 
the things the industry needs done. 


Fats and Oils 


Oil is an important by-product of the 
cattle industry. But oils are a highly 
interchangeable commodity and have had 
to meet heavy competition from foreign 
lands, and therefore must be protected. 
H. J. Gramlich, of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department of the Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture, pointed to this need 
in his address on the subject. He de- 
clared that the excise tax now in force 
on imported oils and fats had proved 
quite effective in protecting the domestic 
market, but warned that stockmen “can 
well afford to be on their toes.” 

He pointed out that there is “terrific 
temptation to abuse the law” in regard 


1. B. C. Mossman, Roswell, N. M. 

2. E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich. 
3. Fred Hobart, Canadian, Tex. 

5. Dr. J. A. Donovan, Butte, Mont. 
6. Dan Clark, Ashton, Ida. 

7. C. W. Horr, Douglas, Wyo. 


tc the exemption made in the case of 
marine oils gathered in American ships, 
several of which, manned by Norwegian 
crews and outfitted with squadrons of 
Norwegian killing ships, are cruising the 
waters of the Antarctic. It is estimated 
that in 1937, 70,000,000 pounds of whale 
oil were imported and 60,000,000 pounds 
of so-called domestic oil were unloaded 
at American docks, he said, and the oil 
is a direct competitor of the domesti- 
cally produced tallow. “If the law is 
broken, someone should see that strict 
provision is made for its enforcement,” 
he asserted. 

He also referred to Brazil’s babassu 
tree which produces a kernel high in oil 
content. But the oil, because of a treaty 
with Brazil, is not subject to the excise 
tax. Considerable quantities have entered 
the United States and are a direct com- 
petitor of domestic oils. 


Railroads 


Parallel problems of the railroads and 
the cattlemen and explanation of the 
crisis the railroads are now facing were 
presented in the talk of Wilson McCar- 
thy, co-trustee for the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Company. The 
prosposed 15 per cent increase in freight 
rates is necessary if the railroads are 
to save themselves, he said, and it would 
add but little to the cost of meat for the 
housewife—*, of 1 per cent—and would 
not add an unbearable burden on pro- 


8. C. J. Abbott, Hyannis, Neb. 

9. Manville Kendrick, Sheridan, Wyo. 
10. John Mackenzie, Denver, Colo. 

11. Don E. Hanna, Brownlee, Neb. 

12. Earl Monahan, Hyannis, Neb. 

13. Ezra K. Baer, Meeker, Colo. 


ducers, the packers, and the distribu- 
tors. 


Also speaking for the railroads was 
F. G. Gurley, of Chicago, vice-president 
of the Burlington. He declared, in dis- 
cussing the contention that the railroads 
should follow some of the suggestions 
of Co-ordinator Eastman, that economies 
to be derived from co-ordination must 
have public sanction, pointing out that 
public opposition has stopped consolida- 
tions which would have saved millions 
and that public opposition is today hold- 
ing up applications for consolidation. 
Mr. Gurley also referred to recent in- 
creases in coal prices, stating that such 
price increases as ordered by the govern- 
ment may be a good thing from the 
social viewpoint, but shippers must real- 
ize that someone must pay the cost of 
the increase. 


The freight-rate-increase problem is a 
vital one to the cattleman. Both live- 
stock and meat prices are seriously low 
now, and he must of necessity defend 
himself against a raise in rates. Pre- 
senting the stockman’s side of the ques- 
tion was Charles E. Blaine, traffic coun- 
sel for the American National. He ex- 
plained that live-stock railroad rates are 
now 15 per cent higher than they were 
in 1928, while the rates on a long list 
of other products have been reduced— 
in some cases 85 per cent—in the past 
decade. Until the rates on industrial 
goods have been increased, he pointed 
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14. James L. McIntosh, Split Rock, Wyo. 
15. Harry E. Crain, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

17. Norman W. Barlow, Pinedale, Wyo. 
18. Max Cohn, Arimo, Ida. 

19. Jay Taylor, Amarillo, Tex. 

20. L. C. Brite, Marfa, Tex. 
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out, the rates for live-stock shipments 
should be reduced instead of increased. 


Fewer and Better Cattle 


By concrete examples of his own ex- 
perience in cattle production, Samuel R. 
McKelvie, of Lincoln, Nebraska, presi- 
dent of the American Hereford Associa- 
tion and former governor of Nebraska, 
told the stockmen the “why” for fewer 
and better cattle. “If you are going to 
raise cattle, raise the better beef cattle. 
That is just plain business,” he said. 

Mr. McKelvie praised the American 
National and the American Hereford 
Association in their stand against the 
possibility of invasion of the foot-and- 
mouth disease. He urged co-operation 
with the Bureau of Animal Industry and 
other agencies in their work in the in- 
terest of healthy herds and fiocks. 


Range Conservation 


A plea for a national viewpoint on 
problems of the agricultural industry 
was made by George E. Farrell, western 
division director of the AAA. “We pro- 
duce in geographical regions, but we 
market in a nation. We are all consum- 
ers of each other’s products,” he said. 

Mr. Farrell told the stockmen that 
“rangemen, by concentrating their efforts 
on range improvement and lowered pro- 
duction cost and through improvement 
of live-stock qualities, can add substan- 
tially to their income.” 


NG TIME OUT TO POSE 


21. J. Sheldon Potter, San Francisco, Cal. 
22. Louis Rouviere, Gunnison, Colo. 

24. John Curry, San Francisco, Cal. 

25. Clyde Harris, Sacramento, Cal. 

26. L. Y. Mathews, Alta, Wyo. 
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The 1938 program will continue such 
previous practices as deferred grazing 
and reseeding, he said. However, some 
of the original practices, such as rodent 
control, railing sagebrush, and fencing 
will be eliminated. Rodent control, he 
said, proved impractical on a unit basis, 
lack of demand caused abandonment of 
railing sagebrush, and fencing was de- 
feated by inability to obtain proper in- 
terpretations of requirements of the 
program. 

Participation in the 1937 program, he 
said, showed an increase over that of 
1936, when New Mexico led the West 
with 2,566 stockmen participating. 


The question of range use was also 
touched upon by E. F. Rinehart, of 
Boise, Idaho, secretary of the Idaho 
State Cattle Growers’ Association. Re- 
viewing briefly the “winning of the 
West” and pointing to the mistakes 
made and the policies followed, he “won- 
dered why permanent, established range 
rights could not be given the stock 
ranches just as much as the water right 
is given to an irrigated farm.” As a 
result of the policy of inseparability of 
water rights and farming land, the irri- 
gated farms are a valuable asset to the 
nation, he said. “But for some reason 
or other the policy of assigning perma- 
nent range rights to a live-stock outfit 
has never been considered,” although “it 
can be safely stated that the permanent 
users of a range have been much more 


27. Nephi Moulton, Jackson, Wyo. 
28. R. A. Maxfield, LaPorte, Colo. 
29. Jack Dickens, Walden, Colo. 
30. Sam C. Hyatt, Hyattville, Wyo. 
31. Wayne Rowe, Lawton, Okla. 


interested in improving and maintaining 
the range feed than in destroying it.” 

Mr. Rinehart also spoke about feed 
practices, proper utilization of range, 
and calf crops. 
Canadian Quota 

Urging the removal of restrictions on 
thin or feeder cattle from Canada, R. A. 
Wright, past president, Western Canada 
Live Stock Union, of Pitman, Saskatche- 
wan, appealed for a place on the Ameri- 
can markets for the product of range 
and semirange sections of western Can- 
ada. He said that such a concession 
“would not work a hardship on the live- 
stock industry in the United States, but 
would be of untold value to the Canadian 
producers,” and that it need alarm no 
American cattleman, because the Cana- 
dian surplus is small, averaging from 
0.4 to 1.35 per cent of the total United 
States slaughter of cattle and calves. 

Advantages to the United States in 
such an arrangement were (1) that it 
would regularize shipments throughout 
the year; (2) that it would counteract 
“reduction in supply of feeder cattle on 
western United States ranges which 
must be offset by increases in breeding 
in the Mississippi Valley;” and (3) that 
Canadian feeders would enter this coun- 
try prior to July when western feeders 
are not going to market. Mr. Wright 
pointed out that improved domestic de- 
mand for meat can be accomplished by 
increasing exports of manufactured 
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32. Andrew Johnston, Watford City, N. D. 
33. John P. Cull, Douglas, Ariz. 

34. Bruce Brockett, Prescott, Ariz. 

35. J. M. Cartwright, Phoenix, Ariz. 

37. W. H. Donald, Melville, Mont. 








goods to Canada, and these exports 
would naturally gain as Canada is per- 
mitted to increase her exports into the 
United States. 

L. M. Pexton, assistant manager of 
Denver Union Stock Yards Company, 
countercharged. “The importation of 
300,000 Canadian cattle each year into 
American markets could do nothing else 
but lower the price,” he declared. “Any 
volume above what we require for our 
own consumption will affect the mar- 
ket,” he said. “We must preserve Ameri- 
can markets for American producers.” 

Charles E. Collins, of Kit Carson, 
Colorado, former president of the Ameri- 
can National, seconded Mr. Pexton’s 
statements, adding that “we have been 
giving everything away until soon we 
won’t have anything left. This country 
has already lost its world trade in 
cotton.” 

Also, on the third day of the conven- 
tion, Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, touching upon this 
subject in his address, interpreted the 
sentiment of those present as: “We do 
not want to admit any more Canadian 
cattle than we can help.” 


International Policies 


America cannot be stampeded into 
war, and the claim that certain aggressor 
nations may invade this country is fal- 
lacious, Dr. John D. Clark, professor of 
economics at the University of Nebraska, 
asserted in discussing “Our Internation- 
al Policies.” He said that the nation is 
emerging from a recent crisis, in which 
it chose peace instead of war. He re- 
ferred to the bombing by Japanese 
planes of the United States gunboat 
Panay. But any moment, he warned, 
“new incidents may occur which will 
cause demands by the country on Japan, 
and, if these incidents continue, how 
long may we expect the American peo- 
ple to be patient?” 

Referring to the belief that invasion 
by aggressor nations may come, Dr. 
Clark said: 

“Each dictatorship or militaristic gov- 
ernment is intensely nationalistic, all 
imbued with ambition for power. As 
each enlarges the scope of its activities, 
somewhere ambitions will come into con- 
flict. For those reasons there is no 
chance that America can be attacked by 
any combination of foreign powers. 

“Tf we get into a war it will be by the 
same process as in the World War. We 
will have to carry war to our assumed 
enemy. 

“America has the chance, by detach- 
ment from the world, to preserve its 
share of 20th century civilization.” 


Standardization 


Five hundred and fifty million pounds 
of meat a year are graded by the gov- 
ernment, said C. W. Kitchen, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in discussing federal standard- 
ization and grading. More or less man- 
datory laws, he said, apply to the grad- 
ing of cotton, tobacco, and grain, but 
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“national standards for permissive use 
have been developed for butter, eggs, 
cheese, dressed poultry, hay, beans, 
wool, canned fruits and vegetables, rice, 
and others, including meats and live 
stock.” 

He cited the interest shown by many 
cities in meat grading, pointing to the 
success Seattle has had with its com- 
pulsory grading law providing for fed- 
eral standards. Mr. Kitchen cautioned 
against the adoption by local govern- 
ments of widely varying standards. 
Meat laws that would be both confusing 
and costly might result, he said. 


Taxes 


Many are familiar with Nebraska’s 
tax plan and the enviable financial sit- 
uation in which that state finds itself. 
Frank G. Arnold, president of The Ne- 
braska Federation of County Taxpayers’ 
Leagues, Fullerton, Nebraska, explained 
how it came about, listing the major 
features of the plan as follows: 

1. “Pay as you go” with a balanced 
budget in every political subdivision. 

2. No new forms of taxation. 

3. Resistance to pressure groups on 
the public pay roll who demand more 


tax money for doubtful government 
services. 
4. Control and reduction of bond 


issues. 

5. Strict adherence to the laws pro- 
tecting taxpayers. 

6. Uniform accounting and auditing 
that shows at all times a true picture 
of actual conditions. 

7. Research by citizen groups that 
shows clearly where our tax money 
comes from, where and how it is ex- 
pended, and the necessity for these ex- 
penditures. 


Legislative Committee Report 


The report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, submitted by Chairman Hubbard 
Russell, reviewed action by Congress 
and work of the committee on legisla- 
tion affecting the stockman. The status 
of the farm bill and the wage-hour 
measure was detailed. The McCarran 
theft bill, having passed both houses of 
Congress in the last regular session, but 
vetoed because of “inclusion of poultry, 
putting some offenses in the petty lar- 
ceny class,’ was now again before Con- 
gress in its original form, and effort 
will be made to secure the passage, the 
report stated. 

The report stated that “during the 
course of the year at meetings held in 
Washington and Chicago we conferred 
with various groups, including the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, the 
National Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion, and representatives of the packers. 
We did considerable work on amend- 
ments to the Packers and Stock Yards 
Act designed to clarify and bring about 
better enforcement. We hope to have 


the bills introduced at this session of 
Congress and move forward to final 
approval.” 


Nothing was done during the past 


year relating to beef grading, except 
that a further conference was held in 
Washington, the committee said, but 
there is growing interest in the subject 
and “it would seem that the producers 
should retain the lead in this matter and 
work out the type of legislation that 
will best suit the industry, rather than 
to leave it to consumer groups to assume 
the initiative. Besides, a reasonable fed- 
eral law would stand a much better 
chance of success than individual city 
ordinances, which may become the victim 
of local politics.” 

The committee recommended “the en- 
actment of a federal law definitely estab- 
lishing the grades for beef, providing 
that any beef graded shall conform to 
this standard, permitting the use ot 
packer names in conjunction with the 
designation of the grade in the roller 
stamp, providing penalties for the use 
of any other system of grades, but not 
making the grading compulsory.” 


Sanitary Pact at Rest 


Reference was made to the conference 
on the Argentine sanitary convention 
with President Roosevelt at Fort Worth, 
at which three members of the commit- 
tee—C. J. Abbott, of Hyannis, Nebraska; 
Jay Taylor, of Amarillo, Texas; and the 
chairman—and President Mitchell and 
Secretary Mollin, and also officials of 
the three major cattle breed associations 
and of the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, and other prominent ranchers 
and breeders were present. “While the 
President could give no sign of his in- 
tentions in the matter, it is encouraging 
that there has been no sign of activity 
on the part of administration officials 
since that time,” the report stated. 

At a Chicago conference with repre- 
sentatives of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, the Legislative Commit- 
tee advanced the thought that steps 
should be taken to correct the situation 
brought about by the unfavorable pub- 
licity given to high meat prices in the 
fall. “As a result of these suggestions, 
and of similar suggestions made by our 
representatives at the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, held in Chicago during the same 
week (early in December), both these 
great organizations are now engaged in 
an active campaign to bring about con- 
sumer consciousness of the fact that 
meat prices have slumped sharply from 
the fall peak and are again on a much 
more normal level.” 

The committee’s report on the McGill 
bill (giving Packers and Stock Yards 
Administration jurisdiction over loading 
and unloading facilities at central mar- 
kets) was as below: 

“Under section 15, paragraph 5, of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, loading and 
unloading charges on shipments destined 
to or received at public stock yards are 
absorbed by the railroad as being part 
of the through rate. For that reason, 
our committee, after careful considera- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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EVERY SLUMP MUST 
HIT THE BOTTOM 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ARDY LIQUIDATION OF AN EX- 

cessive supply of overweight cattle 
confronts the trade. Feeders, facing 
heavy loss, are chafing at restraint. This 
crop of beef is the product of superior 
corn. The great bulk of the steers 
carry quality—western bred Herefords 
-—and have made phenomenal if not un- 
precedented gains since installation in 
the feed-lot. Present and prospective 
veights of a considerable proportion 
range from 1,200 to 1,350 pounds—the 
type of bullock greedily taken by killers 
last August and September at prices 
ranging from $16 to $18.50 per ewt. 
Under new conditions, prices of similar 
steers range from $8 to $9.25 per cwt., 
few passing $9, with a non-receptive 
market facing them. Disposal of the 
product at a season when lights and 
handyweights, 800 to 1,150 pounds, are 
in decided preference, is a problem 
worrying killers. Popularity has switched 
to light steers, especially the low-cost 
type now worth $6.50 to $8.50 per cwt. 
In fact, yearlings have taken posses- 
sion of the premium, regardless of 
whether they cost $7.50 or $10.50, the 
latter an outside figure, paid intermit- 
tently for a prime load to fill a special 
order. Choice 1,600-pound steers are 
now selling at $8 to $8.40; a few more 
at the market would mean a glut. For 
prime 1,300- to 1,400-pound cattle, $8.75 
to $9 is the market, and even on this 
basis the break has apparently not run 
its course. Killers are taking plain and 
coarse heavies at $7.35 to $7.75 for sub- 
stitute purposes to evade cost. 


Loss Inevitable 


Loss on these heavy steers was inev- 
itable at the acquisition period. The 
investment was a bad bet, and, to ag- 
gravate the situation, nature has in- 
flicted rapid, premature gains on the 
cattleman. None will keep the capital 
together; few will pay their board bill. 
Meanwhile each succeeding 24 hours at 
the feed bunker makes ultimate dis- 
posal more difficult, as beef outlet chan- 
nels balk at digesting the dose. One of 
nature’s infallible laws, periodicity, is 
demonstrating commutability. A trade 
anachronism for over a decade: Feeders 
cannot resist the lure of the big steers, 
especially following a period of high 
prices for that type when feed cost 
makes a nose dive. 

Advancing prices when gain is costly 
invariably attracts cattle to the shambles 
prematurely; declining markets when 
feed is abundant and cheap exert the 
opposite influence. Last year at this 
time $1 corn sent the crop in early, 
insuring scarcity of finished steers dur- 
ing the last half of 1937. Under new 
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conditions, thousands of feeders are 
holding tenaciously in the hope of re- 
covery. Liquidation was resisted during 
January; ultimately it will be impera- 
tive. 

Not only are the beef-making “nests” 
carrying a burden of marketable steers, 
but they are in evidence everywhere, 
even in the dairy country. Single and 
part loads have increased winter produc- 
tion to an extent not generally under- 
stood. Part of this holding is in strong 
hands; a large proportion is running 
into a period when the cashing process 
cannot long be deferred. Feeders who 
evaded high replacement cost last sum- 
mer and fall, intending to purchase 
warmed-up steers during the winter, 
have retired from the investment arena, 
throwing cattle that could be carried 
along into the abbatoir. Supporting 
bids on $7 to $7.50 light steers would 
bolster those with only one lane to fol- 
low. 


Supply Figures Lacking 

Speculation as to how many steers 
are in the visible supply for the ensuing 
90 days is as rife as it is futile. Re- 
sisting the downward trend of prices 
merely increased weight on the hold- 
back. Had the January market let 
feeders out whole, reduction of the sur- 
plus would have made progress. Heavy 
beef must go into distributive channels 
within a short period, as storage is im- 
possible, and the bulk of it is destined 
for the Atlantic seaboard market. Al- 
ready killers are “breaking” carcasses— 
an expensive, shrinky process, imvoked 
only in emergencies. 

Present indications are that $7.75 to 
$8.25 will take a large proportion of 
such bullocks; the best of them are dif- 
ficult sale at $8.75 to $9 at this writing. 
Liquidation is always a long-drawn-out 
process, and will be on this occasion. 

A survey of supply prospects dis- 
closes the location of the great bulk of 
winter production in Iowa, Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Many 
sections heavily populated in a bovine 
sense have not commenced the cutting- 
loose process, as feeders were dazed by 
the abrupt drop in values during Jan- 
uary. Texas has a string of steers on 
feed at oil mills, and Colorado reports 
its normal winter holding, the only short 
supply spot on the map being Kansas, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota. A pros- 
pective run of beef from southern Cali- 
fornia to eastern markets is noted. The 
Northwest is in possession of fed steers 
already moving, as early in February 
Idaho sent a drove of plain, red 1,322- 
pound steers to Chicago that realized 
$7.65. Central Illinois, northern and 

eastern Iowa, central Indiana, and 


eastern corn-growing sections are con- 
tributing to the late winter and spring 
supply. Contract feeders, unable to get 
cost of gain, are anxious to unload; 
owners of the cattle are in the same 
frame of mind. Central Pennsylvania 
is already in evidence at the stock 
yards, with more beef behind the move- 
ment than in any preceding year. By 
and large there is scant prospect of 
price recovery until the bulk of this 
supply has disappeared. 

Killers’ attitude is that they are fig- 
uring in the role of goat—that the 
dressed-beef market has backed up on 
them, and that as each week’s fat-cattle 
purchase is at substantially lower prices 
they are pocketing inventory losses. 
Processors invariably score profits on 
an advancing market; rarely, if ever, 
during slumps. Hides have no reliable 
outlet, other by-product is steadily de- 
preciating, and inventories are growing. 


Fat Cattle “No Good” 

Consensus of trade is that the fat 
cattle will be “no good” unti! liquida- 
tion has run its inevitable course. Con- 
sumers still insist that beef is an ex- 
pensive food, reducing purchases and 
sacrificing quality to get away from 
cost. Contention that the public is get- 
ting access to a supply of superior beef 
falls on deaf ears. Distributors clear 
the cooler’s rails of low-grade carcasses, 
refusing to bid on No. 1 grading unless 
weight suits them. This is reflected in 
easy clearances of yearlings.or steers on 
the yearling order. Long strings of 
cannery fed common steers get over the 
scales early on every session, while 
every trade on weighty, corn-fed bul- 
locks is the sequence of a haggling 
process, not infrequently carried over 
into the following session as unfinished 
business. The break during the last 
quarter of 1937 delayed marketing of 
thousands of overweight steers in the 
hands of men who decided to ride the 
storm, although this carryover is at the 
disappearance stage. 

In striking contrast to fat-cattle de- 
pression is a buoyant stocker market in 
which demand is almost exclusively for 
green steers adapted to roughing 
through the winter to go on grass next 
spring. A buyer looking for fleshy or 
two-way steers finds himself in a hope- 
less minority. At Chicago $6.25 to $7 
takes the bulk of a limited country pur- 
chase, long-age calves and yearlings go- 
ing at $7 to $7.25. Since the turn of 
the year, values of green cattle have 
gained 50 to 75 cents per cwt., strength 
of their position infusing holders with 
confidence. At Kansas City good-to- 
choice Hereford yearlings have gone 
eastward in a steady stream of consid- 
erable volume in a range of $6.75 to 
$7.50, steer calves at $7.50 to $8, and 
heifers at $6.25 to $6.75. Kansas City 
is sending stockers to Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kentucky, and Virginia for 
summer grazing in anticipation of 
higher prices toward the rise of grass. 
Omaha is short of stockers and, as in 
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the case of Chicago, could dispose of 
more. All over the hinterland, meaning 
the Corn Belt, interest in the replace- 
ment problem is generating. 

But the problem of the immediate 
future is clearing a temporarily exces- 
sive supply of beef. That it will be 
strung out over a lengthy period is 
evident. Part of the invested capital 
has already vanished beyond recovery. 
Bankers who took feeders’ paper when 
the boom was on are anxious to count 
their money, and will insist on ordering 
cars if the fat-steer market does not 
pick up. A stagnant beef market re- 
flects industrial conditions which do not 
improve as the winter wears away, es- 
pecially at steel and automobile centers. 
Detroit CIO “sit-downers” who refused 
to work during the strike epidemic last 
summer are now suppliants for federal 
aid as production slacks owing to an 
oversold market. Every community in 
the country is confronted with a more 
or less serious relief problem, and in- 
digent families do not buy beef. Con- 
tention that production is excessive is 
obviously absurd, as the visible supply 
is largely located in feed-lots east of the 
Missouri River. The fact that low-cost 
steers, under $7.50, were involved in the 
late January break and that the minor 
element handling cattle exclusively has 
curtailed buying are suggestive facts. 


Mild Furore in Hogs 


An outpouring of hogs since the turn 
of the year means liquidation of the 
residue of the 1937 spring pig crop, now 
at the maturity stage. Selling conditions 
in the hog market reverse cattle trade. 
The coterie of big packers displays 
greed at every 10- and 15-cent break, 
buying freely at steady prices and even 
putting up droves on 10-cent advances 
when their smaller competitors do not 
grab the crop. During the last break 
of $1 per cwt. in cattle, hogs gained 
ground, that market going into February 
with a healthy undertone. A $7.50 to 
$8.50 market for the bulk of hogs at 
Chicago, only light specialties selling 
above the half-dollar line, always under 
keen competition, heralds further ap- 
preciation the moment supply diminishes 
even slightly. The logical sequence is a 
mild furore over swine production. 

Packers are going into the summer 
season with light stocks of meats and 
lard. On February 1 the seven major 
western packing points had only 57,000,- 
000 pounds of lard against 125,000,000 
pounds at the corresponding period of 
1937; 177,000,000 pounds of hog meat, 
compared with 215,000,000 pounds at 
the same time last year. Winter con- 
sumption of fresh pork has been con- 
tinuously heavy and will continue to be 
until prices advance sharply. Consum- 
ers are buying loins at 17 to 18 cents 
per pound, retail. The cheapest meat 
order in any restaurant is a pair of 
pork chops, or a slice of the same food 
roasted. Small-town hotels and restau- 
rants are pushing pork, experiencing no 
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FROM JIM POOLE’'S PEN 


Live-stock feeders are scanning 


the horizon anxiously, as each 
week increases losses on winter 


operations. 
Assuming that low meat prices 
stimulate consumption, distribu- 


tive trade should improve. 

The trouble is definitely outside 
the sphere of production, as, other 
than hog product, which is going 
into storage in seasonal quantities, 
meat is moving into distributive 
channels. 

In Chicago and eastern terri- 
tory, fat cattle are plentiful. Else- 
where than Chicago, beef supply is 
below normal production. 

Making allowance for by-prod- 
uct depreciation, present prices of 
live stock and wholesale quota- 
tions on meats are down to levels 
that justify protest. 

When and if the product of 
$7.50-to-$8.50 fat cattle and $7.25- 
to-$7.60 lambs cannot find a 
prompt outlet, the public must be 
“off” meat, or its purchasing 
power seriously impaired. 

Every slump hits bottom, re- 
gardless of the commodity. A turn 
is as inevitable as mutations in 
temperature. 

Depreciation of 44 per cent in 
fat cattle prices, 37 per cent in 
hogs, and 38 per cent in lambs is 
equivalent to cutting peak prices 
of last September in two. 

Of the three species, hogs alone 
show a dependable trading basis; 
neither cattle nor lambs have ral- 
lied during the slump since early 
January, except on rare occasions 
when temporary supply contrac- 
tion, due to storms or reducing 
supply to meager volume, created 
temporary reaction. 

Visible supplies of fat cattle 
east of the Missouri River and of 
fat lambs west of that latitude are 
ample, if not excessive, for at least 
90 days. Marketing of both species 
has been retarded by unreceptive 
markets. 

When the turn of the tide comes, 
hogs will lead. Cheap pork is get- 
ting a strong winter play at the 
expense of beef and lamb. 

Each day’s cattle and lamb 
slaughter reduces the visible sup- 
ply, as winter replacement is prac- 
tically at the zero stage. Substan- 
tial increase in consumption is the 
only possible remedy for existing 
conditions, as nature has insured 
continuous liquidation of both 
species. 

Nothing is predictable. The re- 
cent crash in values could not have 
been foreseen, although the decline 
from September to January was 
inevitable. 





difficulty. Country town beef is often 
inferior, generating surprise that con- 
sumers buy it, and everywhere complaint 
is heard that beef at retail has not fol- 
lowed the wholesale price. 

Trade experts are confident of cessa- 
tion of the winter run of hogs from 
Corn Belt farms early in March. Pack- 
ers are evidently of the same opinion, 
as they neglect no opportunity to pick 
up a few thousand on any session of 
the market and are purchasing dili- 
gently in the back precincts. S. A. 
Murray, a recognized provision expert, 
predicts that February slaughter will 
decline 25 per cent, and that by the end 
of this month 50 per cent of hog mar- 
ketings for the fiscal year will have 
gone to the butcher, leaving 17,500,000 
for the seven remaining months of the 
hog year, or an average of 2,500,000 
head monthly. Hog droves now costing 
around $8 per cwt., Chicago basis, 
could easily be marked up to $9 with- 
out curtailing consumption, although the 
result would be advantageous to beef. 


More Consumption Only Remedy 


Analogy between cattle and lamb 
supply conditions is obvious, although 
supply sources differ. Bulk of the 
winter-fed lambs yet to be cashed is 
located west of the Missouri River, 
where marketing has been delayed, as 
in the case of cattle in the Corn Belt. 
A $7.25 to $7.60 market for fat lambs 
at Chicago, with the usual differentials 
at western markets, puts feeders in the 
same deplorable condition as those with 
cattle on their hands, as the time to 
liquidate is here, and with both species 
weight is a handicap. By March 1, 
Corn Belt fed lambs should be materi- 
ally reduced in numbers, although In- 
diana and Ohio still have enormous 
holdings poorly concealed in their 
capacious sleeves. California has at 
least momentary prospects for an early 
run of new-crop lambs, Kentucky and 
Tennessee promising to move on the 
butcher 30 days prior to the usual time, 
creating apprehension of a lapover. 

Meat consumption can be revived only 
by refilling pay envelopes, and the stew 
in which industry found itself late in 
1937 is still bubbling. Reduction of 
heavy inventories by the only possible 
method—cutting prices—is proceeding 
slowly. Steel, building, heavy goods 
manufacturing, automobile, clothing, 
and shoemaking are all on the same 
raft, curtailing output and reducing 
current expenses. Meats, with the ex- 
ception of pork, cannot be relegated to 
inventory status, creating a complex 
merchandising problem. Daily develop- 
ments at the national capital are any- 
thing but reassuring. The slogan “Don’t 
cut wages” is not calculated to stimulate 
industry. Repetition of what happened 
in automobile circles last year is threat- 
ened in meat processing circles where 
the company union system has hereto- 
fore insured continuous operation. 

The frog is jumping. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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THE PRESIDENTS 
ADDRESS AT CHEYENNE 
BY ALBERT K. MITCHELL 


N ANNUAL ADDRESS HAS BE- 
come an obligation of the office you 
have intrusted to me. I shall briefly re- 
view the general condition of the indus- 
try and outline a few of the problems, 
as I view them, now confronting it. A 
detailed report will be made by Secre- 
tary Mollin, covering the major prob- 
lems handled by his office and the 
standing committees in the interest of 
the live-stock industry the past year. 
it has been a busy year, with increasing 
demands on our organization and on 
our resources. In protecting and pro- 
moting the interests of the industry, we 
have increased the scope of our opera- 
tions. Modern communication and trans- 
portation facilities have so restricted the 
borders of our country and so unified 
the endeavor and objective of all indus- 
try that we must uphold our position in 
the sun or else be condemned to dark- 
ness. A number of years ago the range 
cattle industry revelled in an isolation 
that today neither exists nor would be 
desirable. To survive, we must keep our 
product in the foreground as the most 
desirable food on the menu. We must 
strive to prevent increases in costs of 
production and distribution that disturb 
its relative price position with other 
food commodities. 


A Forecast 


I am going to remind you of a fore- 
cast made in addressing you last year 
at El Paso. I made the statement that, 
while the outlook for the live-stock busi- 
ness was good at that time and favor- 
able prices seemed assured for an ex- 
tended period, as far back as I could 
remember, when similar conditions pre- 
vailed, something inevitably happened 
to spoil the picture. Our outlook during 
the past spring and summer was such 
that we felt we could market our out- 
put on a strong fall market. Early in 
September there began a series of events 
that resulted in drastic reduction in 
prices of all live stock and an even 
greater narrowing in the demand for 
feeder cattle. Extreme prices on an al- 
most insignificant number of loads of 
highly finished cattle were loudly an- 
nounced by press and consumer organi- 
zations which resulted in a meat boycott 
and consumer resistance in a number of 
our larger cities. High prices of well- 
finished beef were occasioned by feed 
shortages following the 1936 drought 
over the grain-producing area of the 
country. The publicity given to the few 
loads of top cattle probably occasioned 
unjustified increases in retail meat 
prices in. many localities, and the situa- 
tion we all feared started with the boy- 
cott in New York City. Prices declined 
with the limited demand at a time when 
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the seasonal runs were heaviest. Coin- 
cidental with this situation was a gen- 
eral slowing down of all business, also 
reflected in the demand for meat. With 
this picture, augmented by warnings on 
the part of some federal credit agencies 
against buying feeder cattle until the 
market had leveled off, there is no won- 
der that the feeder hesitated to purchase 
his requirements. The new farm bill 
was impending, further complicating the 
outlook, and, with the establishment of 
the loan price of 50 cents a bushel on 
corn, many farmers elected to hold their 
grain. The result to the western pro- 
ducer was a decline of over $3 a hun- 
dredweight on feeder calves and steers. 
Only those contracting early were able 
to take advantage of the high prices; 
for, as usual, the producer was the first 
to feel the loss. 


The Outlook 


The outlook for our industry is not 
bad in so far as factors that to some 
extent are within our control are con- 
cerned. Cattle numbers are well within 
the requirements of a normal demand. 
The past 12 months has recorded an un- 
usually heavy slaughter of calves and a 
greater number of cows and heifers than 
usual, which should furnish some assur- 
ance of no increase in numbers in the 
near future. For the most of the year 
there seems to be little to fear from 
an oversupply of pork. Large crops the 
past year will increase the tonnage of 
beef available, but the improved quality 
and lower price should be accompanied 
by a broader outlet. The determining 
factor in meat prices the coming year 
will be the duration of the present so- 
called recession and the extent of indus- 
trial recovery following it in the event 
it is to be of six months’ duration as 
some economists lead us to believe. In- 
terference in our home market by 
further quotas and concessions on meat 
or live animals in trade and other 
treaties would be reflected in meat prices 
on oversupplied markets. 

The year just past can be rated an 
average year through the range area 
from the standpoint of precipitation. 
Drought areas were comparatively few 
and limited in extent. Due to drought 
conditions during previous years, many 
ranges were understocked, and under 
the more favorable conditions show sub- 
stantial improvement. A mild fall and 
early winter have contributed to bring- 
ing the rating for the 17 western states 
up to 76 on December 1, as compared 
with 71 a year previous. 

I shall bring to your attention a few 
of the most important issues now con- 
fronting the industry. 


Advertising Meat 


You are all now well informed on the 
splendid work that is being done by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
Under Mr. Pollock’s able direction, a 
program of education, promotion, re- 
search, and defense in the use of meat 


has been carried out that is of tremen- 
dous value to our industry. The Board 
is now completing plans, in co-operation 
with the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, for a special advertising cam- 
paign for the primary purpose of bring- 
ing to the attention of the producer the 
fact that meat prices are again down to 
levels of a year ago. A drive is being 
made to get dining cars and good hotels 
to feature beef on their menus at prices 
in line with other meats, instead of fea- 
turing it at considerably higher prices as 
was done during the fall months. 
Through expert management, Mr. Pol- 
lock has been able to obtain publicity 
and service worth several times the 
amount actually expended. There is op- 
portunity to increase the activities of 
the Board, and the time has come to urge 
that the 25-cents-per-car assessment for 
the Meat Board be doubled. The amount 
would still be relatively insignificant 
compared with the average net per car 
of cattle and will provide funds that 
will bring greater returns than any other 
outlay a meat producer can make. It is 
hoped that, if such action is taken by 
producers, the processors will meet the 
increase in their contribution to the 
Meat Board fund. In this connection I 
want to give full credit to the Institute 
of American Meat Packers for its ready 
and generous co-operation in the work of 
the Meat Board, as well as in other at- 
tempts that have been made and are 
being made to place meat in a favorable 
position in the esteem of the consumer. 
Recent releases by the Institute, drawing 
attention to reduced prices of all meats, 
will do much to correct an erroneous im- 
pression in the minds of most consumers. 


Farm Bill and Tariffs 


With the new farm bill in its present 
status in the conference committee, noth- 
ing is certain as to its final provisions. 
There seems to be a growing feeling on 
the part of farmers and farm organiza- 
tions that no regulation is preferable to 
some of the drastic proposals under con- 
sideration. A permanent program that 
will not in some way disturb the balance 
that exists between various farm crops 
will be difficult to work out. We have 
urged that nothing be done that might 
result in the production of less than a 
normal corn crop or interfere with its 
regular marketing at the usual time. 
Live stock from the western ranges must 
be marketed during the fall months, and 
anything that is done to interfere with a 
normal available supply of that grain at 
that season will be reflected in lower 
prices for our feeder cattle. 

Our association has long sponsored 
the theory that the American producer 
is entitled to the benefit of his home 
market to the limit of his ability to 
supply it. This policy appears to me to 
be the foundation to a successful Amer- 
ican agriculture, which has been the 
avowed aim of all administrations in 
over a decade. Almost surrounded, as 
we are, by countries whose exports are 
largely agricultural commodities, we 





have reason to fear extension of the re- 
ciprocal trade policy. Present tariff 
rates on agricultural commodities are 
only adequate for the protection re- 
quired to insure those engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits that they may live up 
to the accepted standard, which is one of 
the aims of the present administration. 
Any increase in quotas of agricultural 
commodities would be highly inconsistent 
with the recent labors of Congress in 
trying to enact a farm bill the main 
purpose of which is to restrict the pro- 
duction of these commodities. 

The effect on our market of the quota 
of cattle privileged to enter this country 
under the reciprocal trade treaty with 
Canada and the advisability of distrib- 
uting this quota over a longer period 
of time has been the subject of a reso- 
lution by our association the past two 
years. Market reports from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics show clearly 
that beef prices on the St. Paul and 
Buffalo markets have been seriously de- 
pressed by heavy Canadian runs. This 
came to the attention of George Davis, 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and through his efforts 
a committee was appointed, consisting of 
three cattle producers from each coun- 
try, for the purpose of working toward 
a solution of the problem. A meeting 
of this committee was held in Chicago 
in the last days of November. Little 
in the way of actual results can be re- 
ported at this time, but, according to 
recent reports, the question has been 
brought to the attention of Canadian 
producers and feeders, and we hope we 
can report progress in the near future. 


Labor and Railroads 


The demands of labor for reduced 
hours and increased pay were made a 
national problem by the wage-and-hour 
bill. Labor loses the popular support 
that has sustained it in its struggles of 
the past when its demands become un- 
reasonable. The cowman or farmer 
who puts in from 10 to 15 hours a day 
at a mager living wage and has to do 
it to make a living has only one reaction 
to demands for six-hour days, five-day 
weeks, and increases in wage scales 
already several times greater than he 
has been able to realize, and especially 
when all this is backed up with sit-down 
strikes. 

On the recommendation of our efficient 
traffic department, we are opposing the 
15 per cent increase in railroad freight 
rates. We are not unmindful of the fact 
that these increases are being requested 
by the railroads as a result of the im- 
position of burdens not within their 
control. We feel that economies that 
have been suggested by the recent re- 
port of Co-ordinator Eastman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission could 
be put into effect that would contribute 
to a more efficient railroad service. In 
as much as the live-stock producer has 
been compelled to apply every possible 
economy in his own operation to make 
ends meet, we feel justified in requesting 
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that the railroads do the same in sup- 
plying us with an efficient traffic 
system. 


A Privilege to Serve 


At the time I assumed the presidency 
of the association, I expressed the hope 
that an improvement could be made in 
our financial situation, so that, instead 
of operating with a deficit, we could 
enjoy the assurance that accompanies 
a substantial credit balance. It is a mat- 
ter of great satisfaction to me to an- 
nounce that this condition now prevails, 
and I take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation to all who have con- 
tributed to bring it about. We still do 
not have the reserve I feel we should 
have properly to protect the association 
in the work it is doing for the industry, 
and I urge everyone who has supported 
us in the past to continue his support 
and to strive to enlist the interest of his 
neighbors. 

I should also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation for 
the splendid co-operation that has been 
given the association by all state and 
district cattle growers’ associations dur- 
ing the past year. It has been this co- 
operation that has enabled us to carry 
out our program and bring to bear the 
pressure necessary to accomplish some 
of the important things we have done 
for the industry. I accept the splendid 
attendance here today as a tribute to 
the service that has been rendered by 
the association in discharging its re- 
sponsibilities. I again direct your at- 
tention to the loyal service that has been 
rendered by our traffic counsel and his 
organization and by the secretary and 
his staff. It has greatly lightened 
the burden that I should have had to 
assume to know that I have had this 
service at my disposal. 

It has been a privilege to serve you in 
the capacity of president, and, in passing 
this responsibility on to my successor, I 
am asking that you give him the same 
loyal and complete support and co-opera- 
tion that you have given me. 


REPORT 
OF THE SECRETARY 
BY F. E. MOLLIN 


HE YEAR 1937 HAS BEEN A BUSY 

one for the association. For several 
years past, Congress has constantly had 
before it so-called emergency legislation: 
Much of it has been designed to relieve 
particular conditions in one branch or 
another of industry, and it has proved 
difficult to enact such legislation without 
having unwished-for and unexpected ef- 
fect on other groups. We have been con- 
stantly on guard to minimize any such 
reactions against our industry. It is 
now generally recognized that the emer- 
gency is over, and legislation such as 
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the pending farm bill, the wages-and- 
hours bill, and the reorganization bill— 
all of which, and many more, will be be- 
fore Congress at this session—is of a 
more permanent character. Therefore, it 
is all the more important that the wel- 
fure of the West, and of our particular 
industry, should be carefully considered 
in any such legislation enacted. 

During these strenuous times your 
various committees have rendered fine 
service in co-operation with the officers, 
and everyone who has been in close touch 
with what was going on realizes fully 
the tremendous advantage there has been 
in having an active, well financed organ- 
ization to protect your interests. While 
we have kept you informed through the 
columns of the AMERICAN CATTLE PrRo- 
DUCER from month to month as to the 
progress of events of special concern to 
us, a few of the major matters will bear 
touching on briefly here. 


Farm Legislation and Processing Taxes 


As this is being written, the conference 
committee appointed by the Senate and 
the House is attempting to adjust the 
many differences between the farm bills 
passed in the recent special session of 
Congress. Repeated statements have 
been made by President Roosevelt that 
the cost of this legislation must be held 
down to the $500,000,000 which has been 
allotted for that purpose during the past 
two years. In his recent budget message 
he limits the amount of direct appropria- 
tion to $440,000,000. Some additional 
funds are available through diversion of 
customs receipts, etc. While no attempt 
has been made accurately to estimate 
the cost involved in either the House or 
Senate bill, it is generally conceded that 
it will considerably exceed the limitation 
thus set. Some outside estimates have 
gone as high as $1,000,000,000. To what- 
ever extent the final bill actually does 
exceed in cost the funds now available, it 
brings with it the renewed threat of proc- 
essing taxes upon agricultural commod- 
ities to foot the balance of the bill, as 
the President has insisted that additional 
revenues must be provided for such ex- 
cess cost. As witness to this fact, it was 
stated only last week, upon announce- 
ment of the intended retirement of As- 
sociate Justice Sutherland of the United 
States Supreme Court, that this might 
make it possible to re-enact farm legis- 
lation along the lines of the original 
AAA, with processing taxes to cover the 
cost. It will be remembered that this act 
was invalidated by the Supreme Court 
by a six-to-three decision. 

We shall continue strenuously to op- 
pose any attempt to revive processing 
taxes upon live stock, and there is a 
growing conviction on the part of many 
of those who formerly favored such taxes 
that at least there is no justification for 
the assessment of a processing tax upon 
live stock in order to raise money for 
the payment of benefits to the producers 
of any other commodity, such as corn. 
It seems that the continuing fight we 
have made against such taxes has had 
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the desired effect. In order to emphasize 
our stand in the matter, several wit- 
nesses, including your secretary, testified 
in October at the Boise hearing before 
the Senate subcommittee, while other 
representatives of the association testi- 
fied at the Sioux City and New Orleans 
hearings. At the Boise hearing, Senator 
McGill conceded that the hog producer 
would be as much opposed to the revival 
of a processing tax today as was the 
cattle producer. 

There are other things in the farm 
bill which are of direct concern to us. 
Provision for commodity loans is one. 
If abused by the setting of too high a 
basis for corn loans, it will mean re- 
stricted feeding and lower prices for 
feeder live stock. More important is the 
diversion of contracted acres in the corn 
and cotton areas to the production of 
live stock and live-stock products. If 
we are to have a permanent farm pro- 
gram in this country, it should be so 
limited that it does not directly subsidize 
farmers of the corn and cotton belts in a 
fashion that would permit increased com- 
petition for the product of the western 
range country. Late advices from Wash- 
ington indicate that a compromise pro- 
posal is being agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee which will not permit 
benefit payments to be made to any pro- 
ducer who increases his production of 
live stock or live-stock products on such 
contracted acres. 


Argentine Sanitary Convention 


We have remained alert to guard 
against any move to bring about ratifi- 
cation of this treaty, which was signed 
May 24, 1935, and submitted to the Sen- 
ate for ratification soon thereafter. It 
was immediately referred to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, where 
it has remained, without action, ever 
since. There has seemed to be less ac- 
tivity on the part of the administration 
in this matter during the past year. The 
National Foreign Trade Council is the 
only group which openly espouses this 
cause, and it from time to time makes a 
move in its behalf. 

Reference will be made in the report 
of the Legislative Committee to the con- 
ference with President Roosevelt at Fort 
Worth relative to this matter. Following 
that conference, President Mitchell, Sec- 
retary Kinzer of the American Hereford 
Association, and your secretary prepared 
an exhaustive brief for submission to the 
President. I believe that this brief pre- 
sented the most complete argument in 
justification of the American cattleman’s 
opposition to the ratification of this 
treaty that has ever been prepared. 

The major development in this matter 
during the past year was the widespread 
outbreak of a virulent type of the disease 
throughout practically all western Eu- 
rope, including the British Isles. Day 
before yesterday Clyde Marquis, United 
States representative at the International 
Institute of Agriculture in Rome, in a 
radio broadcast, made specific mention 
of the spread of foot-and-mouth disease 
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over Europe, stating that western Poland 
is now infested, which practically com- 
pleted the entire infestation of all west- 
ern Europe except the northern Scan- 
dinavian countries. 


Reciprocal Trade Policy 


We remain convinced that the recip- 
rocal trade policy, as being at present 
administered, is a detriment to American 
agriculture. For that reason, your secre- 
tary, at the last regular session of Con- 
gress, testified against extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act for a period of 
three years from last June. While there 
was increased opposition to the exten- 
sion, many Democratic representatives 
and senators from western states voting 
against it, nevertheless it was passed, 
but with considerably reduced majorities. 
The recent announcement that a trade 
agreement is soon to be negotiated with 
Great Britain and that the Canadian 
agreement may be reopened for further 
negotiations indicates that within the 
next few weeks we shall find it necessary 
again to defend our position on this mat- 
ter before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information. In the announcement of the 
contemplated negotiations with Great 
Britain, more than 1,000 items are men- 
tioned on which the United States is will- 
ing to consider tariff reductions. So far, 
announcement has not been made of the 
commodities on which Great Britain will 
consider reductions. Briefs are to be 
filed February 19, and hearings begin 
March 14. The proposed British agree- 
ment covers the entire British Dominion, 
except Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. No formal announcement has yet 
been made as to the commodities to be 
considered with Canada or the date for 
filing of briefs and for the opening of 
hearings. It has been intimated that at 
a later date agreements might also be 
made with New Zealand and Australia. 

In the list of commodities mentioned 
in connection with the proposed British 
agreement, the major items that concern 
the cattle producer are horses, certain 
fats and oils, fish, leather findings, boots 
and shoes, harness, saddlery, etc. Our 
friends, the wool growers, however, have 
a great deal more at stake in this par- 
ticular instance. 

According to the latest figures avail- 
able, as compiled by the Department of 
Commerce, in the year 1933 approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of domestic manufac- 
tured products were exported. It is en- 
tirely clear that the home market for 
the products of American industry com- 
pletely overshadows the foreign market 
in importance. It would seem incon- 
sistent to ruin that home market in order 
further slightly to expand our foreign 
trade. 


Fats and Oils 


It is understood that the revised tax 
bill now being prepared by a subcom- 
mittee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee will somewhat reduce the ex- 
cise tax on certain imported oils and oil- 
bearing seeds. Opportunity will be given 
before the full committee for those con- 


cerned to protest. Doubtless, while the 
bill is under consideration, attempts will 
be made by industries interested in the 
importation of fats and oils to reduce or 
wipe out the excise taxes on tallow and 
coconut oil, or so to change the law as 
to render them ineffective. One such de- 
vice which has already been proposed 
several times is to limit the application 
cf the tax to products going into edible 
uses. The effect of such a provision 
would be largely to nullify the tax. All 
such moves will be met by the combined 
effort of the organized agricultural 
groups of this country—the same group 
which during recent years has led the 
fight for more adequate protection of the 
American producers of these products. 
Cur association has long been a member 
of this group. 


Tariff on Canned Meats 


There is substantial protest against 
the heavy importations of canned beef 
from South American countries. At the 
present time it seems impossible to do 
anything about it. Sooner or later the 
continued heavy importations of pork 
products will bring a demand for tariff 
protection from the hog producers of 
the Corn Belt which cannot be denied. 
When that time comes, the tariff on other 
meat products may likewise be adjusted, 
and we will make a determined effort to 
remedy the situation on canned beef. It 
is interesting to note that the sharp re- 
duction in hog prices has had no effect 
in diminishing the importations of pork 
products. About a year ago one of the 
importers of these products stated that 
hogs could be reduced, live basis, to 6 
cents a pound in this country and still 
the imports would come. And it would 
appear that his forecast was correct. 


Relative Tariffs 


It is the general, but erroneous, opinion 
that the United States has the highest 
tariff in the world. As a matter of fact, 
we are pikers in the tariff game. Few 
countries of this modern world would 
permit a sudden sharp acceleration in 
imports such as has been the case here 
with pork products. Many countries con- 
trol such situations by the imposition of 
flat quotas, changed from time to time 
to meet the current situation. While our 
Tariff Commission is supposed to have 
the authority to adjust tariff rates for 
this purpose, it is generally recognized 
by agricultural producers that it is a 
waste of time and money to make an 
effort in this direction. Our own experi- 
ence a year or so ago in applying for an 
increase in the tariff on canned beef, de- 
nied almost instantaneously by the Tariff 
Commission without a study being made, 
is evidence of the futility of such action. 


Marketing Legislation 


There was no action in Congress dur- 
ing the past year on marketing legisla- 
tion. It would seem that at last market 
interests have abandoned the hope of 
getting at the problem of direct market- 
ing by legislation. It is interesting to 
note that in Canada, where a somewhat 
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similar situation prevails, those who are 
opposed to direct marketing have set up 
an organization to put on an educational 
program presenting its view of the mat- 
ter. There is no thought of legislative 
activity such as has been conducted at 
great expense and with no beneficial re- 
sults in this country. No action was 
taken on the amendments to the Packers 
and Stock Yards Act, largely due to the 
fact that the representatives of the Farm 
Bureau withdrew at the last moment, 
and it was too late in the session to at- 
tempt further progress at that time. 
This withdrawal was dictated by the 
radical anti-direct marketing group of 
the Farm Bureau, apparently in protest 
at failure of the amendments to hit at 
the practice of direct marketing. It may 
be possible within the next year to go 
ahead with these clarifying amendments 
on the basis previously agreed upon. It 
would be a distinct advantage to have 
the issue settled and out of the way. 


Range Booklet 


For several years past stockmen of the 
West have been annoyed by the reiter- 
ated charge that they have outrageously 
abused the range lands, both public and 
private, upon which they operate. Mag- 
azines, even of high repute, have carried 
sensational articles containing such at- 
tacks. We have made several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to secure permission to 
answer these articles. The editors al- 
ways make the excuse that they have 
recently had material of this character 
and would let us know later if they de- 
sired again to take up the subject. In- 
creasing protests have reached our office 
urging that we take some action in the 
matter. Therefore, we have spent con- 
siderable time during the past six months 
in accumulating data and pictures bear- 
ing on this subject, and have the finished 
product here for your consideration in the 
shape of a booklet entitled “If and When 
It Rains—The Stockman’s View of the 
Range Question.” The booklet presents 
a rather convincing argument that the 
principal cause of range depletion is lack 
of rain. As a matter of fact, it is rather 
remarkable that there is any grass left, 
in view of extended droughts and the 
fact that it has been measured, counted, 
tested, and tasted to death by countless 
branches of the government. In spite of 
it all, when the rain comes the grass 
grows. 

I wish to take this occasion publicly 
to thank the many stockmen, professors 
in various agricultural colleges of the 
West, and others who have given us fine 
co-operation in this undertaking. It is 
our purpose to secure as wide distribu- 
tion of this booklet as possible in order 
that the stockman’s view may be under- 
stood in places where heretofore only 
one side of the question has been por- 
trayed. 


Traffic 


As usual, Mr. Blaine, our efficient 
traffic counsel, has prepared a complete 
report of his activities during the past 
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year for presentation to the Executive 
Committee. The essential parts of this 
report will be reproduced in the AMERI- 
CAN CATTLE PRODUCER in the near future. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the 
traffic department has again lived up to 
the high standard we have come to 
expect. The major recent activity has 
been leading the fight in opposition to 
the railroad petition for a flat 15 per 
cent increase in freight rates. Mr. Blaine, 
Mr. Russell, our first vice-president, 
John Curry, secretary of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association, Edward Burke, 
Jr., of Genoa, Nebraska, C. J. Stauder, 
of Fowler, Colorado, and your secretary 
have just come from the Salt Lake hear- 
ing, where the major case of the live- 
stock industry in this matter was pre- 
sented. A few weeks earlier hearings 
were held at Denver relative to the 
85 per cent stocker and feeder rates, 
which are constantly under attack by 
the railroads. Our association was rep- 
resented at the hearing by President 
Mitchell, Charles E. Blaine, Russell 
Thorp, John Mackenzie, Dr. Davis, and 
your secretary. 


NBC Broadcast 


For the second consecutive year, late 
in October we arranged a broadcast on 
the National Farm and Home Hour. 
Honorable Harry B. Coffee, congress- 
man from Nebraska, made the major 
presentation for us, and his address, 
published in the November Propucer, is 
worth reading by every person here. 
Your secretary followed Mr. Coffee, and 
devoted his remarks to the unfavorable 
publicity which has been given recently 
to high cattle and meat prices. 


American Cattle Producer 


It is gratifying to report that the 
PrRopUCcER during the past year has 
shown a steady growth in circulation. 
More and more it is becoming recog- 
nized as the spokesman for the live- 
stock industry of the country. 

The advertising problem remains a 
difficult one. It receives little support 
from marketing centers, although it 
remains the best method of reaching 
the western cattlemen that exists today. 
In the field of breed advertising the 
competition is keen, and we are not 
equipped to put men in the field for 
active solicitation, which seems to bring 
the best results. The PRoDUCER merits 
your support in both these fields. 


Co-operation of State Associations 

The effectiveness of the American 
National Live Stock Association has 
been tremendously increased by the in- 
stant co-operation which has been given 
us on all important matters by the 
affiliated state associations. Your own 
senators and representatives will re- 
ply more quickly to appeals from home 
than from any other source. The sys- 
tem we have developed, therefore, where- 
by the American National Live Stock 


Association acts as a clearing house, 
keeps in close touch with Washington, 
and relays the information to its affili- 
ated state members has proved more 
and more successful as the years go by. 
It takes a little money to send the wires 
to get quick action, but results are 
what we are after, and I am sure that 
the state associations, as well as our 
association, feel that the results beyond 
any question of doubt justify the ex- 
pense. We appreciate very much the 
fine co-operation which has been devel- 
oped in this fashion. 


Finances 


For several years past it has been our 
pleasure to report each year a new rec- 
ord in total receipts. We can do so 
again this year, with a nice increase 
over the total for 1936. The association 
is on a cash basis. It has a little money 
in the bank and is in a position on an 
instant’s notice to do whatever seems 
advisable in your interest. Thereby our 
efficiency is increased. When we hit, we 
hit hard, and we do it right now; and 
thus we have put the American National 
Live Stock Association on the map in 
Washington and elsewhere throughout 
the country. 

There has been some lack of under- 
standing about our system of finance. 
Admittedly, it is a bit awkward. We get 
some support from state associations, 
some from local associations, and the 
balance from individuals. The relatively 
small portion of our total receipts 
which comes from state associations 
gives us a contact with the rank and 
file of members of those organizations, 
many of whom are small operators and 
who cannot be reached direct by the 
American National. Such support as we 
get in this fashion would not suffice to 
carry on the activities of the association 
unless supplemented by memberships 
from the more substantial operators in 
the various states. We do reach many 
of the smaller operators through local 
associations and through the calf plans 
and bull ticket plans which have been 
placed in operation during the past few 
years, and which have contributed more 
than anything else to placing the asso- 
ciation on a sound financial basis. Our 
support from this source increased sub- 
stantially during the year 1937, and 
many such plans are already in opera- 
tion or contemplated for the year 1938. 

Although I have attended as many 
meetings in the range country during 
the year as time would permit, oppor- 
tunities for direct contact with individ- 
ual producers are altogether too limited. 
We must necessarily rely upon our 
members and friends to carry the torch 
for us. There is a constant dropping out 
of people—some by death and some by 
reason of business failure or change in 
occupation—and these must be replaced. 
We urge that every member here con- 
stitute himself a committee of one to 
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see that his friends in the live-stock 
business become members of the Ameri- 
can National and do their part in carry- 
ing the load. That such action is pos- 
sible and practical is best demonstrated 
by the results secured by President 
Mitchell during the past two years. De- 
spite the tremendously heavy load he 
has individually carried in his own ranch 
operations and in his many other activi- 
ties, he has found the time to approach 
many substantial outfits operating in 
the southwestern country and to enroll 
them on the books of the association. If 
he has time’to do it, I am sure that each 
of you can do the same. President 
Mitchell has given generously, not only 
of his time, but of his money as well, in 
furthering the interests of the associa- 
tion. And the best asset the association 
has is the long record of unselfish and 
unrewarded effort which has been put 
forth from year to year by the splendid 
men who have served the American 
National as president. 

Both President Mitchell and your sec- 
retary have attended many important 
conferences in your interest during the 
past year. We have attended all the 
meetings of our own Legislative Com- 
inittee, conferences with various other 
branches of the industry relating to cur- 
rent problems, and, in addition, during 
the summer and fall made several trips 
for the express purpose of contacting 
congressmen while home between the 
sessions of Congress, in order that we 
could explain to them our viewpoint on 
various pending problems. 

In closing, may I express appreciation 
for the ready co-operation which has 
been given us at all times by the various 
committeemen and individual members 
upon whom we have called for special 
service. Reliance upon this class of 
service has tremendously increased the 
effectiveness of the association. All of 
these men have served without compen- 
sation. In many instances, even expense 
accounts have not been rendered. I fully 
believe that few organizations can show 
as good a record of service rendered in 
proportion to finance as the American 
National. I hope you will continue your 
support so that we can keep on the fir- 
ing line and be sure that no important 
task is neglected. 


CANADIAN 
CATTLE INDUSTRY 


BY ROBERT A. WRIGHT 
Pitman, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


HANK YOU FOR THE COMPLI- 
ment extended to your brother or- 
ganization in Canada—the Western 
Canada Live Stock Union—in asking 
me, as its past president, to speak to 
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you on a subject of mutual interest and 
importance. My visit to El Paso 10 
years ago at the thirty-first annual 
meeting is a most pleasant memory. 

It is both a pleasurable and profitable 
experience listening to your delibera- 
tions. The interchange of visits, speak- 
ers, and ideas should be continued more 
often. The live-stock industry is inter- 
national in scope. We travel back and 
forth across the line which binds, rather 
than divides, us. We devote a good deal 
of time discussing competitive features 
in our countries’ agricultural activities, 
but I doubt their fundamental necessity 
despite current emphasis. 

The problems of the live-stock men in 
the United States and in Canada are 
much in common. The Canadian North- 
west is the northern extreme of the 
Great Plains area. The topography, 
soil, and climate of the region are sim- 
ilar to that of your own Northwest. 
The cattle are breeds of your own blood 
lines. The people are the same, and no 
small part of this region was settled by 
American people, cattle, capital, and 
enterprise. Conditions under which we 
live and work are of the same standard. 
Drought in your’ shortgrass states 
means shortage of feed and hardship 
for us western cattle growers, for 
weather does not respect national boun- 
daries. Price changes in the cattle 
market of the United States have a like 
effect on your cattle and ours. It is in 
this spirit of neighborliness that I am 
your guest, with the hope that an un- 
biased analysis of our mutual problems 
will contribute to a better and more 
sympathetic relationship. 

In the Dominion of Canada it is esti- 
mated that nearly 50 per cent of the 
total population is dependent either 
directly or indirectly upon agricultural 
production for its support. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the problems that beset 
the farmer and live-stock grower are of 
national importance. The success or 
failure of agricultural endeavors exer- 
cises a profound influence upon economic 
conditions of the country as a whole. 


World Trade Needed 


Our leaders in both the United 
States and Canada are of one opinion 
in saying, further progress is wholly 
dependent upon world trade. The im- 
portance of foreign trade cannot be 
overemphasized in so far as concerns 
the agriculturists in Canada. There is 
no practical way for us to reduce pro- 
duction to a point where we would pro- 
duce only that which is needed for do- 
mestic consumption. 

Canada’s geographic position causes 
her economic ties to be distinctly North 
American. The background of the 
economic relations of Canada and the 
United States is favorable to any kind 
of agreement. The total trade between 
the two countries, even at its lowest 
point, is considerably larger than be- 
tween any other two countries. The 
United States has investments in Can- 


ada, which are paying interest in the 
rest of the world. Canadian investments 
in the United States are proportionately 
even larger, and make Canada one of 
the half dozen largest capital lenders 
in the world. . 

The marked similarity between the 
agricultural problem in Canada and the 
United States need not be further am- 
plified—the details are endless. The 
Canadian cattle surplus viewed from 
the standpoint of the total United 
States is small, and over a period of 
years will range from 100,000 to 300,000 
head of cattle per year, approximating 
from 0.4 up to 1.35 per cent of the 
United States slaughter of cattle. 

In both countries, cattlemen need a 
long-time viewpoint in order properly to 
plan their operations. In both coun- 
tries, however, we have been forced, in 
the meantime, to take a short-time view- 
point for the want of trade arrange- 
ments that were equally fair and satis- 
factory to both the United States and 
the Canadian cattle industry. It seems 
to me the time is opportune, in the in- 
terest of both countries, that we cattle- 
men get together on a policy which will 
give the industry and market some 
stability. I should like to place before 
you the long-time aspect from the stan1- 
point of the greatest good to the great- 
est number of producers and others, on 
both sides of the line. 

Now, what is a fair and satisfactory 
arrangement? Geographic, production, 
and transportation conditions and a 
long-standing free market in Great 
Britain for hog products have made it 
possible to maintain and develop our 
swine industry. Our beef cattle indus- 
try, however, is in a different and more 
difficult position. For the reasons that 
you could not meet free Argentine com- 
petition in your own markets, we can- 
not meet it in Britain. 


Surplus Outlet Vital 


It happens that the part of Canada 
that produces the bulk of the surplus 
is that part from which I come—the 
range and semirange production areas. 
When we cannot ship freely into your 
markets we are placed in the same posi- 
tion as if those areas of your own cattle 
country that are adjacent to ours were 
shut out from your markets. Stop for 
a moment to consider what a calamitous 
position you northern rangemen would 
be in if you could not get your cattle 
into the consuming markets of the mid- 
dle and eastern United States. 

Canada’s human population permits 
the consumption comfortably of the 
mixed farm beef production of the 
country. When the range and semi- 
range cattle have to be thrown into 
Canadian domestic beef markets, it 
means near ruin to the whole beef in- 
dustry of Canada and certain ruin to 
your brother ranchmen in western Can- 
ada. The geographical situation and 
consequent cost of transportation make 
it, except in periods of high prices, un- 
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economic to market live cattle in Great 
Britain. We always have a welcome 
there, and deeply appreciate the haven 
they have given us in times of distress. 
Nevertheless, over a period of years we 
can hardly expect the inevitable economic 
factors to permit us to base our range 
cattle industry on the shipment of live 
_ cattle to overseas markets. Therefore, 
unless this section of the cattle industry 
of Canada, situated adjacent to your 
northern cattle areas, can find a free 
market to consumers, either in the 
United States or Canada, we are in 
bad shape. We, therefore, say to you, 
quite frankly, that it is vital that we 
have sufficient place for that number of 
cattle in your markets necessary to take 
care of the range and semirange sur- 
plus production. These numbers in 
terms of United States cattle market- 
ing are fractional, but to us they are 
vital. 


Reciprocal Advantages 


Now, it would be an unpardonable 
breach of your kind hospitality, or an 
amusing farce, for me to come so un- 
blushingly before you and say that we 
want a place in your markets if I could 
not offer some reasons therefor. 

Canada exports large quantities of 
products to the United States, mostly 
raw or semiraw materials. These are 
fabricated by United States workmen 
and largely re-exported. These work- 
men give you part of your market for 
your cattle. The best export customer 
the United States has is Canada. Can- 
ada’s imports from the United States 
consist mostly of manufactured goods. 
These are made by United States work- 
men. They provide a part of the mar- 
kets for your cattle. 

Now, we are forced to find customers 
for the beef and hides from our cattle. 
We think, in view of the fact that the 
numbers we wish to sell you are such 
an infinitesimal part of your yearly 
cattle consumption, that they cannot 
have any effect on your price levei (es- 
pecially if their character and sale are 
properly managed), and a_ sufficient 
place in your market is the sensible and 
economic answer to our problem. 

What is our alternative? To me and 
many others, it is a hateful one. Baldly 
stated, it is to stop our exports of raw 
materials to the United States, to fabri- 
cate them at home, and to reduce our 
imports from the United States. Thus, 
by these combined methods, we could 
provide ourselves with the consuming 
population. This would be a return en 
force to a _ policy which democratic 
people think is uneconomic. 

I should now like to discuss some par- 
ticular features of the cattle business as 
it affects you and us. 


Surplus Small 


As a long-time proposition, Canadian 
ecattlemen would like free access fxr 
their thin or feeder cattle. The removal! 
of the quota need alarm no American 
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cattleman, because, as I have just 
pointed out, our surplus is small—ap- 
proximately from 0.4 to 1.35 per cent of 
the total United States slaughter cattle 
and calves. So that we may conclude, 
and even your most enthusiastic pro- 
tectionist would agree, that this small 
number of cattle could not exert the 
slightest influence on the market value 
of total slaughter cattle in the United 
States. Further, it is my opinion that 
the removal of the quota would tend to 
regularize shipments throughout the 
year, which again would be helpful to 
both United States and Canada. 

We, in Canada, believe that prefer- 
ential treatment for Canadian feeder 
cattle would result in an advantage to 
United States breeders, due to the fact 
that any raising of the domestic price 
with uncontrolled production would re- 
sult in increased breeding in both the 
range area and the Mississippi Valley 
and eventually would mean loss to you, 
while Canadian cattle imports would 
be of a distinct advantage to United 
States graziers, cattle feeders, and cash 
feed producers. I shal] return to this 
thought presently. 


Automatic Control 


Import and transportation costs to 
the United States are high, and when 
these costs are more than the differen- 
tial between the price of beef in London 
and New York, Canadian cattle move to 
Great Britain instead of to United 
States markets. This serves automati- 
cally to control time and volume of 
shipments to your markets. Under the 
present outlook, this influence will 
probably be an important factor in re- 
stricting shipments to your markets 
this coming season. Your prospects for 
better beef prices during the coming 
months are restricted due to increasing 
unemployment—the recent unemploy- 
ment census indicates that 2,000,000 are 
out of work since September, and there 
will be a further decrease during the 
winter. On the other hand, in Great 
Britain business is not suffering from 
a parallel drop in production, due to 
the increase and relatively high com- 
modity price level over the world to- 
gether with the defense and housing 
program in Great Britain; yet there is 
nothing in this situation to guarantee 
permanency over a period of years. 

Quota or no quota, you will get some 
Canadian cattle in any event. We want 
you to get them, and are ready and 
willing to do everything possible to reg- 
ularize shipments, avoiding occasional 
oversupply of Canadian fat or half-fat 
cattle at one or two of your markets. 
An avoidance of this situation is in the 
interest of producers in both countries, 
and we have met with the executives of 
your association in an attempt to work 
out feasible means of voluntarily reg- 
ularizing shipments to these markets. 

The means taken by you has afforded 
the cattle raiser of the United States 
real protection, in so far as beef is con- 


cerned, owing to the large surplus avail- 
able for shipment from the Argentine. 
We, in Canada, realize only too well 
what would happen to beef and fat- 
cattle prices in this country if a few 
hundred million pounds of Argentine 
beef were landed in the United States. 
This protects us as much as it protects 
you. We, in Canada, heartily approve 
of your sanitary embargo. We have one 
of our own which is patterned on yours, 
and we do not intend that it shall be 
modified in any way to expose our cattle 
industry to an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

Our normal surplus is_ primarily 
feeder cattle which should be fattened 
on American grass or grain. A few of 
our cattlemen in the West and men in 
Ontario have taken to winter-feeding 
western cattle for export to the United 
States as slaughter stock when ship- 
ments to London are less favorable. The 
number of our cattle is not elastic, how- 
ever, and we are limited by production 
costs as rigid as yours. Not over 12 
per cent of our cattle production con- 
stitutes our surplus for export. If this 
12 per cent enters the United States as 
feeder cattle, the other 88 per cent, 
wherever fattened, will be slaughtered 
for consumption in Canada, and at 
prices equally as profitable to Dominion 
feeders as the prices received for thin 
stock exported to the United States. 

In order that Canada be allowed to 
market feeder cattle in the United 
States, it would be necessary to T.B. 
test them prior to shipment, in order to 
avoid quarantine at the boundary. 
Western Canada today is not a free 
accredited area, and some _ hardship 
might be worked until such time as 
western Canada would become a free 
accredited area . 


Both Countries Profit 


A few moments ago I said that, as a 
long-time proposition, if imports into 
the United States were chiefly confined 
as far as possible to entries of feeder 
or thin cattle, then this would be no 
net disadvantage to American producers 
of thin stock. I have also said that it 
would be greatly advantageous to Ca- 
nadian producers. Can both sides of this 
proposition be true? It is my belief 
they can be, and are. 

There is good reason to believe that 
the number of cattle kept in your range 
states is about to undergo a decrease. 
not only by reason of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, but also on the national for- 
ests. You have all read Senate Docu- 
ment 199, “The Western Range,” and 
the reports of Director Carpenter, who 
administers the Taylor act. Reductions 
in permits, of course, will be prorated, 
meaning a general decrease in size of 
individual outfits. In order to stay in 
business, this means that a more rapid 
turnover of capital will be generally 
necessary. The inevitable result of this 
will be that ranchers will endeavor to 
maintain cow herds intact and concen- 
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trate more than ever on sales of feeder 
calves and yearlings. The number of 
finished cattle shipped out of the region 
which extends from the Alleghenies to 
the Great Plains or the 100th meridian 
will not decrease as much as range 
cattle numbers decrease, but there will 
unquestionably be some decline in feeder 
cattle shipments and continually reduced 
numbers over a period of years. 


This reduction in supply of feeder 
cattle must be offset by increases in 
breeding in the Mississippi Valley 
region, east of central Kansas and 
Nebraska, or by imports, or by both 
means, unless beef prices are to get 
permanently out of line with the prices 
of other meats—and that would be un- 
fortunate for the American producers 
of beef cattle; for today, as always, the 
consumer is decidedly price-conscious. 
You will recall the consumers’ strike 
against high beef prices, which spread 
all over the country, beginning about 
June, 1935, and the effect on cattle and 
beef prices in the last third of that 
year. You will have no difficulty in re- 
calling the consumers’ strike of 1937, 
one element of which was the sit-down 
strike of some 4,500 butcher shops of 
New York’s metropolitan district. It is 
bad for producers to have such things 
happen, because of the psychology of 
resistance which develops and which is 
sometimes difficult to overcome. All of 
you will recall the spirited statements 
of the late Ike T. Pryor concerning un- 
derconsumption of beef since the war. 
In our own interest, we in Canada 
would like to help avoid undue fluctua- 
tion in cattle and beef prices because 
of the importance of your market to us. 
Our problems in this regard are prac- 
tically identical. 


Undesirable Expansion 

I do not believe that it is in the long- 
time interest of the breeders in the 
region west of the 100th meridian, or 
west of central Kansas and in Texas, 
that an undue expansion of breeding in 
the Mississippi Valley region should 
occur. Speaking generally, the valley 
region is the natural grass and grain 
fattening region of the United States, 
and the western range region, including 
Texas, is the natural breeding region. 
As the ranges are restored and range 
cattle numbers increase, undue gains in 
breeding herds in the Mississippi Valley 
region will prove inimical to the best 
interests of the range region. The seeds 
for a conflict of interests are present in 
this situation. 


If the population of the United States 
becomes stabilized at about 145,000,009 
people by 1950, this conflict of interests 
might prove of serious import. Should 
the population be stabilized at about 
155,000,000 people by about 1965, this 
would not be true. But what of the 
intervening period? Fortune, of March, 
1936, published an exceedingly interest- 
ing article along this line, and certainly 
no beef survey is complete without con- 
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sidering the population trend of the 
United States during the next 25 years. 


Probably some increase in the breed- 
ing herds of the valley region is in- 
evitable as the result of the soil con- 
servation program now in operation. 
That increase, however, can probably be 
kept in bounds in the long interest of 
the range industry, as well as in the 
interest of the Mississippi Valley breed- 
ers, by giving Canadian feeder cattle 
access to your market. A large number 
of operators in the valley region would 
thus be able to obtain feeder cattle 
without going to the expense and risk 
of acquiring breeding herds. As range 
numbers increase, there would be a 
minimum of conflict of interests between 
range and valley breeders. In the 
meantime, we Canadians would be bene- 
fited. Canada has for many years been 
by far the principal buyer of products 
from the United States. 


No Disadvantage 

Again referring to a long-time prop- 
osition, I have said that a preferential 
treatment for feeder cattle would result 
in no disadvantage to United States 
breeders; for, under the long-time plan 
which I suggest, we Canadians would 
probably send in some stock in the fall, 
but our situation is such that we would 
tend to ship in the spring and early 
summer to take advantage of your com- 
paratively higher spring market for 
feeder cattle. We can probably raise 
cattle on our range at approximately 
the same cost as they can be raised in 
the United States. We can winter them 
on a maintenance ration, so that under 
the plan I propose you could probably 
expect two-thirds or more of our feeder 
cattle to enter previous to July—fleshy 
feeders to be finished on grass and 
forage crops with probably some grain 
supplement, to be marketed for slaugh- 
ter before your fall range run reaches 
its maximum. 


Unrestricted Admission 


For these reasons, as a_ long-time 
policy, cattle producers in Canada would 
like to make an agreement with Ameri- 
can producers for admission of feeder 
cattle without restriction. We _ believe 
our proposal is in the long-time interest 
of the American producers, and _ it 
would, of course, mean much to Domin- 
ion beef-cattle interests. 


Further, this proposition is based on 
a long-time policy which will permit us 
in Canada to map out a program for 
the cattle industry and plan more in- 
telligently over a period of years. To 
the extent that our exports of feeder 
cattle are a factor in your supply of 
cattle and beef, American breeders and 
feeders could also plan wisely. Our 
problem would be solved with a mini- 
mum of disadvantage to our western 
and eastern feeders and graziers be- 
cause they would have a good market 
at home for most of their finished cattle. 
The problem of imports of cattle and 





dressed beef into the United States 
would be solved in a way, first, that 
would be of little disadvantage to 
American breeders in view of the pres- 
ent prospective trends in.the. United 
States as I have pointed out, second, 
that would be in the interest of your 
breeders and graziers, and, third, that 
would also be in the interest of cash 
hay and cash corn growers in the Middle 
and Central West. 


From a_ short-time viewpoint, our 
needs are rather different. We should 
prefer no quota at all; if forced to op- 
erate under a quota, we should like it 
large enough to take care of shipments 
based on normal exports. Supplement- 
ing this provision, we also desire a lower 
duty on dressed beef—this for your 
protection as much as for our own in- 
terests. If we have a lower duty on 
dressed beef, our packers can slaughter 
cattle and send the beef to widely dif- 
ferent points in the United States. This 
should eliminate the possibility of oc- 
casional oversupply of live cattle sent 
from Canada to one or two of your 
most sensitive markets. In other words, 
it would regularize the import flow of 
live cattle, and in this plan our eastern 
and western feeders need make no 
change in their practice, since they 
would have a two-way outlet for their 
slaughter stock and the export of feeder 
cattle would be more or less incidental 
to their winter feeding operations. We 
should, of course, like to have continued 
the present agreement concerning veal 
calves and dairy cows. 


Common Sense Plan 


I have outlined what I believe to be a 
constructive long-time basis of mutual 
agreement between the beef cattle in- 
dustries of the United States and Can- 
ada. This is the basis which I greatly 
prefer after so many years of grief as 
a live-stock grower in western Canada. 
Many of our producers would have to 
make considerable adjustments under 
such a plan, but it would be in their 
and your long-time interest. This plan 
involves a minimum of politics and a 
maximum of vision and common sense. 
I hope we can agree on it in principle 
and apply it in practice. 

There is recovery, but not fast 
enough. That is why there is unem- 
ployment and _ underconsumption in 
your country and in mine. In 1926, 
which in both countries we regarded as 
a normal year, your exports totaled 
$4,808,660,000. For the 10 months end- 
ing October 30 they were $2,712,426,- 
000, or $1,100,000,000 less than the cor- 
responding months of 1926. 

Do you want to go back to 1926 or 
slip down from where you are? That is 
the appeal I make to you. You can go 
forward under freedom or backward 
under restriction. Which way do the 
people of the United States want to 
move? Forward or backward—that is 
the challenge of the moment. 
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RAILROADS 
AND LIVE STOCK 


BY WILSON McCARTHY 


OMETIMES TRANSPORTATION 

leads, sometimes it follows the 
march of civilization. In the case of 
the Intermountain West, both ‘live stock 
and railroads followed, heeding the in- 
sistent clamor of gold-seeking pioneers 
who sorely needed food and transporta- 
tion. It was in 1869 that the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific drove the 
golden spike which forged the vital link 
in what has since become one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest transportation systems. 

Not many years before, the beef 
cattle industry, unorganized and minus 
the many ramifications of today, was 
centered in Kentucky. True, Texas had 
been a cattle country long before the 
Civil War and had learned something 
of the value of high ranges for fatten- 
ing cattle. But Texas longhorns did not 
much resemble modern Herefords, and 
there was no extensive western cattle 
industry, because the long drives from 
Texas to nearest rail-heads in Kansas 
were not conducive to rapid develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, thousands were 
driven and shipped east. Texas, bothered 
by cattle overproduction, furnished the 
milling herds trailed into Wyoming and 
other intermountain states just after 
the Civil War, when railroad building 
was feverishly progressing. Thus it was 
that live stock and railroads arrived to- 
gether, and together have grown. 

The American National Live Stock 
Association represents some 40,000 
stockmen through 125 state, regional, 
and local associations covering the 17 
states west of the Missouri River and 
Louisiana on the east. The cattle census 
of January 1, 1938, showed 66,000,000 
cattle in the United States, of which 
29,380,000 are found in the area served 
by the American National. With more 
than 29,000,000 of the remaining num- 
ber listed as dairy cattle, it is at once 
apparent that the beef cattle industry 
is primarily a western industry. Inci- 
dentally, there are 89,133 miles of rail- 
road in these 17 states, or slightly 
more than one-third the total railroad 
mileage in the United States. 


Service Improved 


This would seem an ideal moment to 
call attention to the improvement of 
service by the railroads, making it 
easier for stockmen to raise and trans- 
port high-quality cattle and_ retain 
dominance of the American beef market. 
For example, cattle loaded at Pocatello, 
Idaho, and routed Union Pacific to Chi- 
cago, 1,546 miles away, in 1918 were 
131 hours in transit. There were never 
fewer than four and usually were five 
stops for feed, water, and rest. By 1927 


Address delivered at the Cheyenne conven- 
tion of the American National Livestock As- 
sociation. Mr. McCarthy, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, is co-trustee for the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Company. 
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the time had been reduced to 107 hours 
and the feed stops cut to three. Now 
in 1938 the normal schedule is 77 hours 
30 minutes with only two feed stops 
normally required. Cost per feed varies 
from $8 to $10 per car, or about 35 
cents per head for fat cattle. 

Probably the money-saving is not so 
important to the shipper as the time 
saved, because time is an increasingly 
important factor in marketing cattle, 
due to fluctuation of market prices from 
day to day. Not only have schedules 
been speeded, but cattle suffer less 
shrinkage riding in roomier, better- 
built cars rolling over heavier rail on 
high-speed roadbeds in stock trains 
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powered by heavier and faster loco- 
motives. All this improvement has been 
accomplished without increasing ship- 
ping costs. Equally important to the 
live-stock industry has been the rapid 
development of improved refrigeration 
service, which combines with faster 
schedules to extend markets and expe- 
dite shipping of packing-house products. 

Parenthetically. I was surprised to 
learn something which you probably al- 
ready know: that, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce in its 1933 list- 
ing of the 10 foremost manufacturing 
industries in the United States, meat 
packing ranked first, followed in order 
by petroleum refining, steel works and 
roller mill products, with motor vehicles 
fourth in rank. While industrial rank- 
ing varies from year to year, it is pleas- 
ing to know the meat-packing industry 
is always among the 10 leaders. 


Taxation Bothersome 


Taxation is a major problem, bother- 
some not only to stockmen and railroads 
but to every other group in the nation. 
Disregarding entirely hidden national 
taxes which affect each of us individu- 
ally, there are still national tax consid- 
erations bearing directly on our indus- 
tries. Not many months ago the Amer- 
ican National ably and successfully re- 
sisted imposition of a processing tax on 
cattle, which either would have been 
added to consumer cost or deducted 
from producer price. 


The railroads also know something of 
national taxation troubles. The Rail- 
road Retirement Act and Social Secur- 
ity Act have saddled tremendous costs 
on the railroads. The Denver and Rio 
Grande Western during 1938 will re- 
quire $414,000 for railroad retirement 
and $460,000 for social security. You 
have more than a casual interest in this 
$874,000, because, like all other railroad 
revenue, it must come from the pockets 
of shippers and travelers. Significantly, 
the increase alone in federal taxes for 
1936 compared with 1935 amounted to 
more than the total earnings of the 
great Santa Fe Railroad covering all 
the shipments of cattle and calves moved 
over that system in 1936. The figures 
as shown in annual report are: Total 
increase in federal taxes, $3,177,602; 
total earnings on shipments of cattle 
and calves, $3,149,760; excess of taxes 
(federal only) over freight earnings, 
$27,842. 


Tax troubles do not end at Washing- 
ton. State and local taxes are more 
direct and therefore more familiar to 
us. To preserve your ranches and your 
herds, you must be eternally vigilant. It 
is not enough that you watch the valua- 
tion of your land and cattle, just as 
railroads must watch the valuation of 
right of ways and rolling stock. You 
must ever be attentive to the levies fixed 
for taxation by state boards, county 
commissioners, school boards, and town 
councils. 


One example will suffice. Just two 
months ago an eloquent pleader, accord- 
ing to his own statement, representing, 
among others, live-stock interests, ap- 
peared before the Colorado State Board 
of Equalization. He pictured the plight 
of the farmer and stock raiser and 
sought an increase of valuation for rail- 
roads and utilities. His plea fell on 
willing ears, and the valuation of rail- 
roads was raised 20 per cent. The valu- 
ation of live stock was not altered, but 
the Colorado state tax levy was raised 
50 per cent—from 3 to 4.5 mills. When 
levying boards throughout the state had 
finished their work, it was found that 
almost every local tax levy had been in- 
creased. Taxes were already high, but 
the stock raiser will pay a higher local 
tax bill this year, and the Rio Grande 
will attempt to find $250,000 to be added 
to a Colorado tax bill, which last year 
approximated $1,000,000. The plight of 
the stock grower is worse, because levies 
were not reduced although railroad valu- 
ations were increased one-fifth. The 
stock grower also cannot do else but be 
concerned by the sales tax prevalent in 
most states, which adds an average of 2 
per cent to the cost of meat products— 
a neat contribution to increasing the 
cost of living. Solution of the tax prob- 
lem goes beyond live-stock associations 
and railroads. It requires individual 
attention and- our best constructive 
thought. 

For every question before the Amer- 
ican National, there is an equally vex- 
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ing question facing the railroads; for 
every issue confronting you, there is a 
parallel railroad issue. We with the 
railroads are deeply concerned by your 
troubles, and we know that you are 
awake to our difficulties. 


Distributing the Dollar 


The railroads, you may be sure, are 
interested in knowing that the Federal 
Trade Commission in 1935 found that, 
of the consumer’s dollar spent for food, 
40 cents goes to the producer, 42 cents 
to the wholesale and retail distributor, 
13 cents to the packer, and 5 cents to 
the transportation companies. Note that 
the report says “transportation com- 
panies,” and not just “railroads,” as I 
wish it might. That would indicate that 
trucks are serious competitors of ours. 
You may have your troubles with rust- 
iers who ply their nefarious trade with 
rubber-tired vehicles; motor carriers 
are causing us some anxiety too. Dis- 
tribution of the consumer dollar spent 
for beef is doubtless your most serious 
concern. The problem is to see that 
this dollar is fairly divided between pro- 
ducer, wholesale and retail distributor, 
packer, and transportation. Each one 
in this list performs an essential service 
and should be properly rewarded; but 
prosperity for the live-stock industry de- 
pends upon selling beef at a price that 
the consumer is able and willing to pay. 

The Santa Fe and Union Pacific rail- 
roads, for exaniple, in the middle of 
October, 1937, had 187,000 employes and 
stockholders—a sizeable army of people 
representing strong purchasing power. 
Prosperity for these two railroads will 
mean more employes and more prosper- 
ous stockholders, with a consequent in- 
creased purchasing power. I cite these 
figures merely to emphasize, in another 
way, the mutual dependence of the live- 
stock and railroad industries. 

The same analysis may be applied to 
the railroad dollar. On the average dol- 
lar of operating revenue received by the 
railroads in 1936, 43 cents went for 
wages, 6 cents for fuel, 16 cents for 
materials and supplies, 8 cents for taxes, 
to mention only the major items in rail- 
way expense. For each dollar of oper- 
ating revenue received, the railroads 
had $6.37 invested in their property. 
When net railroad operating income was 
divided among the dollars of investment, 
each dollar received a return of only 
2.5 cents. The return on dollars in- 
vested in railroads has been steadily 
liminishing, and constantly before us is 
the often repeated statement that it 
won’t be long before the government 
owns all the railroads. No one wants 
government ownership; no one knows 
just how Uncle Sam would go about 
scraping up $26,000,000,000 to pay for 
them, to say nothing of how he would 
replace railroad taxes, which last year 
amounted to almost $1,000,000 a day. 
Investment in road and equipment is 
more than $25,500,000,000, but the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission shows 
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the total amount of railway securities, 
stock and unmatured funded debt, out- 
standing in the hands of the public to 
be only $18,000,300,000. I insert this 
thought just to show you how ground- 
less are “watered stock” cries sometimes 
directed against the railroads. Obvi- 
ously, the nation will be better served 
by a continuance of private manage- 
ment, with government regulation, irk- 
some as it may be at times, than by 
government ownership. 


Business Barometer 


It is axiomatic that railroad carload- 
ings are the most reliable barometer of 
business conditions—a barometer react- 
ing quickly to changes and generally 
indicative of conditions in all lines of 
business. The price of beef and rail- 
road carloadings, for example, are 
closely parallel through the years. When 
carloadings are up, beef prices are up; 
conversely, when beef prices are down, 
it is usually during a period when car- 
loadings decrease. I submit for your 
consideration the recent decline in beef 
prices, which started around the first of 
October at the very time the carload- 
ings of railroads declined. It is sad 
history to you gentlemen to contemplate 
the years of 1931, ’32, and °33, when 
the railroads of this country were para- 
lyzed and when your industry was like- 
wise paralyzed. Your industry started 
up when carloadings started up and 
when the consumers of the country had 
large purchasing power. 

It is therefore apparent that prosper- 
ous railroads are essential to a prosper- 
ous nation. I do not come here to ad- 
vocate or plead the cause of freight 
rates, but there are facts about rail- 
roads that are vital to you as success- 
ful producers and business men. I pro- 
pose to relate these facts for your con- 
sideration. 

There are 96 railroad companies now 
in the hands of receivers and trustees, 
representing 28 per cent of the total 
railroad mileage in the United States. 

In this connection, it is of more than 
passing interest to note that recent 
statements of assets of the New York 
Life Insurance Company and Equitable 
Life Assurance Society show that these 
two companies alone hold $60,000,000 in 
bonds of our important western rail- 
ways, all in receivership; namely, The 
Milwaukee, the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern, the Rock Island, and the Missouri 
Pacific. 

In the four-year period since 1932, 
prices of fuel, materials and supplies, 
taxes, and wages have increased by 
more than $600,000,000 per year, and 
the level of freight and passenger rates 
has decreased. Shippers and travelers 
in 1937 are paying on an annual basis 
$464,000,000 less than they would be 
paying if the railroads were receiving 
the same average revenue as they did 
in 1932 for hauling a ton of freight one 
mile and carrying a passenger one mile. 
Only by traffic increases in those years, 





which abruptly became heavy decreases 
during the last quarter of 1937, and by 
improvements in operating efficiency 
have the railroads been able to stay in 
business at all in the face of rising 
prices and falling rates. Railroads in 
1936 employed 1,060,000 persons, all beef 
eaters, and paid them $1,850,000,000— 
enough to let them satisfy fully their 
appetite for juicy steaks. Recitation 
of figures would be tiresome, but the 
importance of direct railroad purchases 
may be gauged by the fact that under 
normal conditions they buy and con- 
sume 23 per cent of all bituminous coal 
mined in this country; 19 per cent of 
all fuel oil produced; 17 per cent of the 
nation’s iron and steel production; 20 
per cent of all the cut of timber. Obvi- 
ously, prosperity for numerous pro- 
ducers and practically all manufacturers 
of durable goods is largely dependent 
upon railroad prosperity, 

Face Serious Crisis 


Prices of the things that the rail- 
roads buy have increased about 40 per 
cent since 1932, wages have risen ap- 
proximately 18 per cent, taxes have in- 
creased about 25 per cent. A lengthy 
brief might be presented in support of 
the proposed freight-rate increase. Suf- 
fice it to say that, in spite of better 
service and increased operating effi- 
ciency, the railroads face a serious crisis 
not of their own making, and that an 
increase in cost of the service they sell 
is the only method by which they will 
be enabled to maintain themselves. A 
moment ago a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion report was cited, showing that of 
the consumer dollar spent for beef the 
transportation companies get 5 cents. 
Assuming that the whole nickel is spent 
with railroads, a 15 per cent increase 
in freight rates would increase the 
transportation company’s share of the 
beef dollar to just 5.75 cents instead of 
13 cents. If it were all added to the 
consumer cost, the freight rate increase 
would mean that the consumer would 
pay $1.0075 for the beef product he now 
buys for $1, or an increase of only 
0.75 per cent. Even to a harassed 
housewife, this could not be serious. 

Let me conclude with just- a few 
thoughts: I have long appreciated that 
reasonable men do not solve large issues 
by combative argument or the quoting 
of statistics. The issue of the railroads 
has to be considered along broad na- 
tional lines. The plight of the railroads 
is well known to you gentlemen. I have 
only rehearsed to you facts which you 
are already familiar with. This huge 
industry has to be carried on either by 
solvent railroads who are meeting the 
demands of the shippers and passengers 
by the finest, most modern and up-to- 
date service and equipment that trans- 
portation has ever known, or by handi- 
capped railroads who are in trusteeship, 
or by government operation, with all 
of the added costs which it entails. 

The live-stock industry and the rail- 
roads came west together. Both have 
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contributed materially to the progress 
and advancement of this great western 
empire. Interdependent when they came 
into existence and interdependent today, 
more than ever bound by mutual inter- 
ests, ready and willing to co-operate, 
they will go forward together. 


RAILROAD EXPENSES 
AND CONSOLIDATIONS 


BY F. G. GURLEY 


MUST CONFESS THAT A RAIL- 

road man talking to stockmen at this 
time reminds me of the story of the 
man who was walking across a bridge 
and saw a fellow about to jump off. The 
man pulled the would-be suicide back 
and tried to explain to him that this 
was a pretty good world after all. But 
the would-have-been began to tell his 
troubles, and they wound up by both 
jumping off the bridge. = 

In the very brief time I am going to 
occupy in speaking to you, I want to 
touch upon two things. There has been 
some reference to the fact that the live- 
stock industry felt obliged to oppose the 
impending freight-rate raise because the 
railroads had not gone far enough in 
producing economies, and particular ref- 
erence has been made to some of the 
suggestions of the Federal Co-ordinator 
of Transportation. 


Consolidations 

It is perfectly natural that criticism 
should be directed against managers of 
large properties and that they should be 
pressed to operate economically. That is 
their job. I have not the time to go into 
the subject as I should like to, but let 
me say this, that the economies to be 
produced by co-ordination are the same 
methods that must be employed in pro- 
ducing economies by consolidations. 

We in the railroad business thought, 
when the Transportation Act of 1920 
was passed, encouraging consolidations, 
that there would be some mergers. 
There have been a few. But when you 
consolidate, what do you do? You take 
the traffic moving over two or three 
routes and you put it on one. From the 
standpoint of economy, that is very 
good. But do the people of this country 
want it? 

Eight years ago in Montana and North 
Dakota there was a proposal by the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern 
to consolidate. It could have saved mil- 
lions of dollars. The roads did not con- 
solidate. Actien was stopped by public 
opposition. There is pending in the state 
of Iowa and in some of the surrounding 
states today application for consolida- 
tion of.the Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
road Company with other railroads. 
Every Chamber of Commerce, every 


Talk made before the American National 
Live Stock Association convention at Chey- 
enne on January 14. Mr. Gurley is _ vice- 
president of the Burlington. 
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politician, every person of influence has 
opposed it. The status of that case to- 
day is that the examiner of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission who heard 
the case has recommended that the 
application be denied. 


Expenses 


Now, about expenses. The railroads 
have no desire to build them up. As an 
example of mounting expenses, it might 
be pointed out that we have been buy- 
ing coal in Illinois for $1.70 a ton. But 
one week ago, by government edict, that 
price went to $2.15. We did not want to 
pay the extra 45 cents. The coal mine 
operator did not want to charge it to us. 
But nevertheless we are paying the addi- 
tional 45 cents. 

There are now pending in Washington 
various railroad ‘measures. Shorter 
trains, as decreed by government edict, 
may be all right; but they will cost 
money. A six-hour day may be all right; 
but it will cost the railroads and coun- 
try money. 


REASONS FOR OPPOSING 
RATE INCREASE 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 


HAVE NOW BEEN AFFILIATED 

with this association a little over 
nine years. During that time I have 
never found the officers or members 
seeking any privilege; all they have 
asked is a square deal. That is why we 
are opposing at this time increases in 
the rates on live stock. 

Our present rates on live stock were 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in cases closed in May, 1928, 
when live-stock prices were at their 
peak. The rates became effective as 
maximum reasonable rates on January 
25, 1932, in the Western District, and 
shortly before that in the eastern and 
southern districts. The Department of 
Agriculture in its 1937 Yearbook has 
found, as a matter of fact, that for the 
United States as a whole the rates on 
sheep today exceed by 40 per cent those 
in effect during the period of 1910 and 
1914; the rates on hogs, by 42 per cent; 
those on cattle, 54 per cent. With the 
rates of 1928 as a base, since that time 
the rates per ton on live stock have con- 
stantly increased. Today for the United 
States as a whole you are charged per 
ton of live stock moved about 15 per 
cent more than you were charged in 
1928. On substantially all other traffic 
the rates today are no higher than in 
1928, and in several cases they run as 
low as 85 per cent below the 1928 days. 
Consequently, the live-stock traffic today 
is bearing a larger proportion of the 
transportation burden than ever borne 
before. 





Address before the American National Live 
Stock Association convention at Cheyenne, 
January 13-15. 


The railroads on cross-examination in 
the Washington hearing last month ad- 
mitted that the live stock which was 
moving by rail was moving largely on 
the maximum reasonable rates pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. On the other hand, in their 
direct testimony they testified that since 
1928 they have voluntarily reduced the 
rates on substantially all other commodi- 
ties so as to meet truck or water com- 
petition. 


I do not intend to burden you today 
with a long talk on this subject. I will 
just illustrate what I have in mind by 
showing you what has happened to other 
commodities while live stock has been 
standing still or has been increased 
above the 1928 base. Take dynamite or 
black powder, for example. The rail- 
roads since the very trough of the de- 
pression have voluntarily reduced the 
rates on such high-grade commodities as 
dynamite, black powder, and other high 
explosives a minimum of 25 per cent, 
and in some instances the reduction runs 
as high as 52 per cent. They will tell 
you that is because those commodities 
were moving by truck. So has live stock 
been moving by truck. We do not have 
the figures for the United States as a 
whole, but taking 17 of the principal 
markets, the Department of Agriculture 
shows that, in 1936, out of the total 
receipts at those 17 markets, over 54 
per cent moved into those markets by 
truck. So the question may arise in 
your mind: Why have reductions been 
voluntarily made ‘by railroads on other 
commodities to meet truck or water 
competition and no reductions have been 
made on live-stock rates when live stock, 
too, is moving by truck? The answer 
is clear. The live-stock industry is so 
diversified—in thousands of hands—that 
no one producer could possibly control 
enough live stock to be able to be at- 
tractive to the transportation companies. 
When they want to hold or secure addi- 
tional business from the explosive manu- 
facturers, they go to the large explosive 
manufacturers, and there are only a few. 
If you want to make a deal with the 
explosive industry you go to Delaware, 
and there you are speaking to about 92 
per cent of the explosive industry when 
you talk to those people. That is why 
the minimum reduction on explosives, 
which I am using as an example, has 
been 25 per cent. 


The railroads have taken the position 
that in order to restore the purchasing 
power of the nation all that is necessary 
to do is to pay increased freight charges 
of 15 per cent. We do not agree with 
them. We feel that the railroads are 
public servants. We take the position 
that employees of corporations are pub- 
lic servants and can be no more pros- 
perous than their principals. Conse- 
quently, we take the position, as recently 
stated, that the country is composed of 
two sections, each containing one-third 
of the population. That is agriculture 
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and industry. And by increasing the 
purchasing power of agriculture and in- 
dustry, then you will increase the pur- 
chasing power of the other third of the 
population; namely, those who transport 
and distribute the products of agricul- 
ture and industry. That seems to be 
the thought at the present time, and, as 
testified to by Mr. Russell at Kansas 
City, we feel that the purchasing power 
will be re-established by increasing that 
purchasing power of agriculture and in- 
dustry. Then will follow the increase in 
the purchasing power of the public serv- 
ants; namely, the railroads. 


FEDERAL GRADING 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 


TANDARDIZATION AND GRAD- 

ing of farm products, including the 
grading of 550,000,000 pounds of meats 
a year by the government, were de- 
scribed by C. W. Kitchen, assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, in an address before the American 
National Live Stock Association at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, January 14. 

Mr. Kitchen said that standardization 
of farm products was not a new thing 
—in the summer of 1619 the Virginia 
House of Burgesses passed the first to- 
bacco inspection law. But the modern 
system under which the principal farm 
products pass into market channels un- 
der government grade and stamp, is a 
product of the last 15 or 20 years. 

In the case of cotton, tobacco, and 
grain, grading is carried on under laws 
which are more or less mandatory in 
character. The grading of tobacco is 
now carried on under a special law in 
27 auction markets, and probably 200,- 
000,000 pounds, or about 14 per cent of 
the crop, will be so graded this year. 

“Although cotton grading is recorded 
as early as 1800, the practice of grad- 
ing was almost entirely limited to per- 
sons engaged in the cotton trade,” Mr. 
Kitchen pointed out. “The qualities 
represented by the grading names were 
not uniform. They varied by localities 
and from year to year, depending upon 
custom and average quality of the crop. 
This resulted in confusion and alleged 
abuses and manipulation. To improve 
this condition, Congress passed the 
Cotton Futures Act in 1914, which au- 
thorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish standards for American cot- 
ton, required their use in futures trad- 
ing, and provided for grading of the 
cotton by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

“To avoid the confusion in foreign 
markets, the department entered into 
agreements with nine of the principal 

European cotton exchanges under which 
the official standards of this country 
were adopted. So now all American 
cotton, when sold by grade, moves into 
commerce under one uniform set of 
standards.” 
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Describing the chaotic grain situation 
of some years ago, Mr. Kitchen said 
that, “until Congress passed the Grain 
Standards Act in 1916, there -were al- 
most as many sets of grain standards as 
there were grain producing areas and 
terminal markets. Standards had been 
established by states, boards of trade, 
and grain exchanges. Much of the 
equipment for inspecting grain was 
crude and inaccurate.” 

The Grain Standards Act authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to estab- 
lish standards for grain and made these 
the basis for interstate and export 
trade. As a result of that law there 
are now uniform national standards 
for grain. Nearly 400 inspectors, located 
at 176 inspection points, are engaged in 
this work, according to Mr. Kitchen. 

Apart from the mandatory system on 
cotton, tobacco, and grain, a widespread 
development of grades and standards 
has been worked out for various other 
farm products. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics has developed grades 
for 71 of the fruits and vegetables. The 
use of these grades is optional with 
buyers and sellers, although several 
states have adopted the federal grades 
under mandatory state law. 

Mr. Kitchen said that “national 
standards for permissive use have been 
developed for many other farm products 
such as butter, eggs, cheese, dressed 
poultry, hay, beans, wool, live stock, 
meats, canned fruits and vegetables, 
rice, and several others.” 

Citing the interest shown by many 
cities in meat grading, Mr. Kitchen said 
that “Seattle has had in operation for 
about three years a compulsory grading 
law for meats requiring that meats and 
meat products sold in the city be graded 
and marked according to federal stand- 
ards. The work of grading has been 
handled in co-operation with the bureau, 
and the success achieved by Seattle al- 

ready has created an ‘interest in other 
cities in the direction of ordinances re- 
quiring meat grading and stamping.” 

Mr. Kitchen cautioned that local gov- 
ernments should not adopt widely vary- 
ing standards, or the meat industry 
might find itself confronted with a 
“babel” of meat laws that would be 
both confusing and costly. 


FOREIGN TARIFFS AND 
COMMERCE POLICIES 


“ ASIDE FROM THOSE COUNTRIES 

in which normal economic activ- 
ity has been subordinated to special 
nationalistic objectives and a _ deter- 
mined program of high self-sufficiency, 
and a number of the smaller states eco- 
nomically dependent upon them, the 
year 1937 saw in general a distinct 
check to the policy of restriction and 
diversion of international trade which 
had marked the depression years,” says 
Henry Chalmers, chief of the Division 





of Foreign Tariffs, in Commerce Reports. 
But a number of steps in the opposite 
direction were taken during the year 
and others were -foreshadowed, he de- 
clares. 

In the main, the complicated structure 
of trade barriers still persists, he says. 
Import duties are much higher in most 
countries than they were at the onset 
of the depression, and in many cases are 
now accompanied by quota restrictions, 
control on foreign exchange, or a com- 
bination of both. These conditions con- 
tinue to dominate trading with most of 
central, southern, and eastern Europe, 
parts of Latin America and even of 
Asia, he says. 

Attainment of an annual balance in 
the trade with each individual country 
still seems to him to be the motivating 
principle in the trade control measures 
of many governments. Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and Japan declare the objectives 
of self-sufficing in certain basic food- 
stuffs, raw materials, and even indus- 
trial equipment—at almost any cost; on 
more limited ranges of product, efforts 
toward greater self-supply figure also 
in the programs of a number of lesser 
countries, Mr. Chalmers explains. 


Greater Trade Restrictions 


Moves in 1937 toward greater trade 
restrictions are given as follows: Japan 
instituted exchange ‘control on imports; 
Germany further tightened restrictions 
on imports in aid of its autarchy pro- 
gram; Italy insisted in most of her trade 
agreements upon bilateral balancing of 
new trade and upon an export excess for 
the liquidation of any frozen debts; 
France increased import duties on many 
products; Mexico ordered substantial in- 
creases in duties on broad ranges of 
foreign products. 

These measures, however, appear to 
Mr. Chalmers to have been more than 
offset in 1937 by steps taken by a wider 
range of countries toward relaxation of 
high and arbitrary trade barriers. 

None of the countries operating im- 
port-quota systems have as yet abol- 
ished them, he says, but increases of 
amounts of goods admitted under quota 
or even abolition of individual quotas 
have been more frequent than in preced- 
ing years, and he enumerates the liberal- 
izing acts by certain countries. 


Barrier Liberalization 


Turkey abolished import quota re- 
strictions and revised the tariff down- 
ward,. although limiting the new quota 
regime to the products of countries with 
which she consistently had an active 
trade balance; Australia authorized im- 
port permits for broad lists of products 
under restriction from the United States 
and certain other countries since early 
1936; Czechoslovakia and Portugal abol- 
ished exchange control on payments for 
imports during 1937, although the for- 
mer maintains an import system on 
many classes of products; various east- 
ern European and Latin American gov- 
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Our Place in Farm 
Marketing 






... by L. A. WARREN, President of Safeway 


ie HAS been suggested that I review policies of 
Safeway that affect farmers. 


Iam glad to make this statement to farmers and 
to go on record in this public way so that all may 
know exactly where Safeway stands. 


We have always had and will always have a self 
interest in the producer's prosperity. Our diff- 
culty has been to find practical ways of contrib- 
uting assistance—men to develop proper con- 
tacts and the necessary cooperation. 


I am more than gratified to acknowledge that 
whatever we have accomplished in our efforts to 
aid marketing is in large measure due to the sug- 
gestions and cooperation of farmers, farm leaders, 
and the farm press. 


It is self evident that we have good reason for 
wanting to cooperate with farmers since 35% of 
Safeway’s retail business is with farmers. There- 
fore, it is only good business judgment to help 
make farmers prosperous. 

Also, it must be plain to anyone that since all 
business is better when farmers are prosperous, 
our Customers in cities and towns can increase 
their purchases from us in such times. 


The great difficulty under the old jobber-retailer 
system of distribution was that the farmer's share 
of the consumer's dollar failed to find its way to 
him because there was too much spread between 
what the consumer paid and what the farmer 
received. 

In recent years the chain store method has tended 
to narrow this spread. Greater progress could 
have been made were it not for the opposition of 
certain strongly entrenched interests. 


%* ok K * 


And speaking of the farmer's income, we must 
remember that “real income” is determined by 
two things—(1) what he receives and (2) what 
he can buy with what he receives. 





This “real income” is different from what it used 
to be. Chain stores like Sears Roebuck, Mont- 
gomery Ward, Western Auto Supply and J. C. 
Penney bring the farmer apparel, hardware, farm 
equipment, etc.—vital necessities—at a lower 
cost, because of improved distribution, than the 
farmer has ever enjoyed in the history of industry. 


Therefore, the farmer not only can increase his 
income through proper distribution of what he 
sells, but also through better distribution of what 
he buys. 


* * * * 


“Real wages” is a term devised by economists to 
emphasize that the wage rate is only one factor 
in measuring the laboring man’s income. The 
Opportunity to work a reasonable number of 
hours provides a certain income, but what this 
income would buy for the laboring man is just 
as important. 


“Real wages,” as they use it, means income in 
terms of how much it will dzy of food, shelter, 
and other necessities the laboring man and his 
family require. 


I think “real wages” is a good term for a man who 
works for wages and I believe the farmer can take 
a leaf from the economist’s book and use the term 
“real income” as a fair measure of the worth of 
what he receives. 

Safeway endorses and has adopted the understand- 
ing between the National Cooperative Council 
and the Food and Grocery Chain Stores of Amer- 
ica, and further pledges itself to cooperate with 
all voluntary and legal efforts made to increase 
the ‘real income” of farmers. 


* * * * 


We arc convinced that greater prosperity for 
farmers comes through better distribution; distri- 
bution that cuts out the unnecessary costs that 
were in the old system and uses modern store 
methods. 


Such methods reduce the distribution costs in- 
cluded in retail prices, enable people to afford 
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more food, and pay more dollars back to the farmer 
by widening his markets. 


* * * * 


Since 1874 the following resolution has formed 
a part of the declaration of purposes in the pre- 
amble to the constitution of the National Grange: 


“For our business interest we desire to bring pro- 
ducers and consumers, farmers and manufac- 
turers, into the most direct and friendly relation 
possible. Hence, we must dispense with a surplus 
of middlemen, not that we are unfriendly to them 
but we do not need them. Their surplus and their 
exaction diminish our profit.” 


The American Farm Bureau Federation at its 
meeting in December, 1935, adopted this 
resolution: 
“Excessive or unnecessary costs of distribution 
cause the farmer to pay more for his supplies and 
receive less for his products. We commend efficient 
and economical methods of distribution which re- 


duce distributive costs between producer and con- 
sumer.” 


And in 1937, addressing the annual convention 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, Presi- 
dent O'Neal said: 


“We must give further attention to the problem of 
reducing the costs of distribution.” 


The National Farmers Union at its December, 
1936, annual meeting, adopted this resolution: 


“That this Convention commend these and other 
food retailers for their announced purpose to work 
with agricultural co-operatives in the orderly dis- 
tribution of surplus crops and that we further 
commend the recent successful Farmer-Consumer 
co-operative campaigns which have been used to 
remove surplus canned peaches, beef, and dried 
fruits, and that we express our appreciation of the 
recently announced attempt by the food stores to 
help move the present surplus of turkeys and the 
anticipated surplus of winter grapefruit. 


“That we trust that these Farmer-Consumer co- 
operative surplus campaigns be continued in the 
interest of increased agricultural revenue by de- 
creasing the costs between farmer and consumer, 
that the consumer may have available these prod- 
ucts of the soil and the farmer receives a fair mar- 
ket price for them.” 


Farm distribution has lagged behind that of other 
business. This is because farm production is in the 
hands of many producers. It is a far greater task 


to organize and mobilize selling forces for farm 
products than it is for industrial business—auto- 
mobiles, for example. 


Western farmers need good distribution more 
than the farmers of any other section. Here we 
raise many large cash crops— perishable crops. 
They are sold in distant markets where freight 
alone takes a big toll. 





It is particularly vital therefore that these farm 
products have the advantage of modern merchan- 
dising and advertising. In contributing to this 
need, Safeway believes in and holds to these 
principles: 


1. Safeway is opposed to the use of fruits, 
vegetables, dairy products, meat and 
other agricultural products as “loss 
leaders” —the practice of selling farm 
items below cost to lure customers. 


2. Safeway does not subsidize farmers — 
the practice of financing certain farm 
production and using this to force 
down prices. 


3. Safeway does not own or operate any 
farms or compete with farmers in the 
production of agricultural products. 


4. Safeway pays the farmer as much or 
more for his product as he can obtain 
elsewhere, and is proud of that fact. 


5. Safeway purchases are made regularly, 
thereby assisting in stabilizing the pro- 
duce market. 


6. Safeway endorses the program of 
proper grading and proper labeling of 
produce. 

7. Safeway welcomes discussions with all 
agricultural groups and individual 
farmers for better understanding be- 
tween farmer and distributor. 


Finally, through our Farmer-Consumer sales, con- 
ducted for many years, we have endeavored to 
aid farmers in widening the market for their 
products, stabilizing prices, and increasing their 
income. 

Outstanding among the sales of Western farm 
products have been the beef sales, lamb sales, 
dried fruit sales and apple sales. Other campaigns 
have featured walnuts, canned and fresh fruits. 


In these Farmer-Consumer sales Safeway has pio- 
neered and we are proud that they and other work 
of ours have now been endorsed by chain stores 
throughout the nation. This opens even greater 
markets for Western farm products, offering efh- 
cient distribution on a nation-wide scale. 


* * %F 


In conclusion let me repeat what was said in the 
beginning. Our work to help farmers solve their 
marketing problems is an enduring Safeway 
policy. That work will be continued and if pos- 
sible increased. 


TT Sie tiene: 


ernments, with improved demand and 
higher prices, administered their ex- 
change controls with greater flexibility 
and more scope for trading with free 
exchange countries. 

In import duties, reductions have been 
more frequent in many countries during 
1937 than increases, he declares. A note- 
worthy development of the year was the 
convention entered into at The Hague 
by the seven countries of northwestern 
Europe. Belgium-Luxemburg and The 
Netherlands agreed to lift quota restric- 
tions on certain products of the others 
and not impose fresh barriers, while 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and 
Netherland India were not to increase 
duties or make new restrictions with re- 
spect to lists of products of the other 
signatory countries. Benefits were ex- 
tended to a number of outside treaty 
countries. 

Reciprocal exchanges of most-favored- 
nation treatment were embodied more 
commonly in 1937 than during recent 
years, the tariff expert points out. He 
cites the recent United Kingdom-United 
States proposal as an important devel- 
opment looking toward reversal of trade- 
restrictive type of policy. 


Encouraging Conditions 


Encouraging conditions and _ forces 
have been the marked economic recovery 
in almost all countries during the past 
two years, stimulating a larger volume 
of both foreign buying and selling, ap- 
parently making governments more able 
and disposed to follow a more flexible 
attitude toward imports, he says. 

“The difficulties and fears arising from 
the earlier disparities in currency values, 
with the apprehensions concerning their 
effect upon relative prices and trade 
movements; the low prices, particularly 
for those natural products least capable 
of prompt adjustment of supplies to re- 
duced demand; and the precarious finan- 
cial position of many governments, with 
foreign debts and other obligations stay- 
ing rigid or increasing at the very time 
when all sources of income were shrink- 
ing—these and various related pressures 
and problems of the early thirties had 
been largely removed or were well on 
their way to correction.” 

The example of the United States in 
pressing forward with its program for 
reciprocal agreements he believes to 
have been “probably not without effect.” 


Restrictive Forces 


On the other hand, Mr. Chalmers 
asserts, there are a number of situations 
and attitudes working in the opposite 
direction or counseling caution. Speak- 
ing of the doubts expressed as to the 
stability and soundness of recovery at- 
tained recently in domestic activity and 
international trade, he explains that it 
is not too clear how long particular coun- 
tries may continue to be good markets. 
Increased importations of grains and 
other foodstuffs, facilitated by reduc- 
tions or waivers of import duties, due 
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mainly to simultaneous crop shortages 
in a number of areas, is bound to be 
largeiy transitory. 

“Even more striking,” he adds, “have 
been the increased industrial materials 
and equipment that have been moving 
in international trade since 1936, some 
of it stimulated by reductions or sus- 
pensions of import duties.” But they 
were prompted in considerable measure 
by needs of rearmament programs, and 
in certain cases even served the self- 
sufficiency or substitution programs of 
particular governments. 

Other doubts mentioned concern the 
price level for basic commodities that 1s 
likely to prevail. As a factor in the ex- 
planation of recent rise in prices of pri- 
mary products and subsequent relapse, 
it is explained that the stock accumula- 
tions of depression years had been grad- 
ually worked off, and supplies of most 
of these commodities are not readily 
adjustable to rapid changes in demand 
and price. 

The continuing efforts of totalitarian 
states toward more closed national econ- 
omies, with their imports controlled as 
to source and often subject to special 
compensatory trade arrangements and 
stringent limitation upon payments, is 
given as an important restraining influ- 
ence against relaxation of trade-control 
measures. Various of the other coun- 
tries standing in close economic depend- 
ence upon these states, as markets, hesi- 
tate to relax in their trade control. 

There are also the “shadows of politi- 
cal uncertainties in various parts of the 
world to influence economic initiatives in 
many countries,” he says. 

But, even with all this, Mr. Chalmers 
believes that an objective observer may 
be warranted in a moderately encour- 
aging expectation for 1938. 


THE PALMER HOUSE 
MEAT PARLEY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CRISIS IN LIVE-STOCK AND 
meat trade was heralded by the 
Palmer House gathering at Chicago 
February 1. Called by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers to consider ways 
and means to stimulate meat consump- 
tion, the event was signal. Response 
was unique. Never in the history of the 
industry has a similar convocation of 
processors, chain-store operators, meat 
retailers, bankers, publishers, railroad 
magnates, producers, and agricultural 
leaders been deemed essential to meet- 
ing an emergency. Skepticism is logical, 
but, unless the effort turns out to be a 
flash-in-the-pan, benefits will result. Al- 
ready resultant publicity has filled hun- 
dreds of newspaper columns and occu- 
pied countless hours of radio time. 
Existing conditions emphasize the 
superiority of destructive forces. Dam- 
age done to meat trade by the vicious 


publicity outbreaks of last September 
and October is still in evidence. Mean- 
while other adverse influences have ag- 
gravated what would have been a bad 
situation in any event. Depleted or 
empty pay rolls, recurrence of industrial 
inactivity, and increasing unemployment 
may be enumerated. The meat price de- 
nunciation orgy left a bad impression in 
the consumer mind, which time alone 
will eradicate. The public was given an 
impression that meat in all its salable 
forms was expensive; thousands still 
lack realization that prices have been 
scaled downward, although not to the 
extent that the crash in live-stock prices 
warrants. 


Helping Hand Extended 


The Palmer House conference at- 
tracted leaders in all spheres from dis- 
tant places. Profuse promises were 
made; helping hands were extended. A 
previously mapped campaign was out- 
lined. No rehashing of history was per- 
mitted, except a brief capitulation by 
Thomas E. Wilson which presented a 
discouraging picture of steadily con- 
tracting meat consumption over a long 
period during which irregularly recur- 
ring vicissitude has put meat making in 
the category of hazard. Consumption in 
1937, including all meats, Mr. Wilson 
stated, was down to approximately 120 
pounds, compared with 146 pounds in 
the 1901-10 period and 137 pounds over 
a previous 35-year period. He specified 
losses sustained by both cattle and lamb 
feeders on this crop, urging nation-wide 
effort to effect a remedy. 

A galaxy of chain-store managers, 
hotel and restaurant proprietors, and 
representatives of retailers’ organiza- 
tions responded. Even if half of them 
make good, trade stimulus is inevitable. 
Considerable metropolitan newspaper 
space has greeted the effort. Radio did 
its part putting coast-to-coast time at 
the disposal of the prominent men of 
the trade. 


Industry Staggering 


Meanwhile the entire live-stock indus- 
try is staggering. Recapitulation of ag- 
gregate or individual losses would be 
merely threshing old straw. The history 
of the 1937 boom and its disastrous re- 
sults needs no further rehashing. Kill- 
ers admit their mistake in making pos- 
sible an $18 to $19.50 market for a few 
cattle, Thomas E. Wilson expressing 
that opinion subsequent to the gather- 
ing; but that is water long since over 
the dam. That feeders erred when they 
took on replacement cattle and lambs 
above prospective and inevitable prices 
of finished stock is as patent now as it 
was then. All this is irremediable. 

That production is not in excess of 
the nation’s meat requirements under 
normal conditions is demonstrable. The 
January break in cattle and lambs was 
not the result of gluts; on the contrary, 
many sections of the cattle feeding area 
were deficient. After all, meat produc- 
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tion and consumption are _ identical. 
When, even for a brief period, poundage 
declines when purchasing capacity is 
strong, prices. will rise automatically. 
This was demonstrated in the case of 
cattle during 1937, the logical sequence 
of a short corn crop, the other species 
participating. Whenever that condition 
recurs, the experience will be repeated. 


Shrinking Consumption 


However, shrinking consumption, which 
is synonymous with production, deserves 
attention. In 1987 this combination—the 
two elements being identical—found beef 
at 50.5 pounds per capita; veal, 8.5 
pounds; pork, 53; and lamb, 7 pounds. 
In 1936 the figures were 57.3 pounds of 
beef, 8.2 pounds of veal, 53.8 pounds of 
pork, and 6.6 pounds of lamb and mut- 
ton. The total per capita was 120 
pounds in 1937, against 125.9 pounds in 
1936, practically all the decrease being 
in beef and pork. In the event that 1938 
production increases in the same ratio 
that 1937 decreased, the package can be 
absorbed only at substantially lower 
prices unless consumer buying power in- 
creases. Meat production in 1934 was 
137.6 pounds per capita—59.4 of beef, 
9.2 of veal, 63.1 of pork, and 6.2 of lamb 
and mutton. It is axiomatic that, as 
production expands or contracts, prices 
vary, the determining influence being 
“consumerability” or willingness to pur- 
chase. A decrease of 9 pounds of beef 
and 10 pounds of pork between 1934 and 
1937 is both illuminating and suggestive. 
During that period an enormous and un- 
precedented poundage of European, Ca- 
nadian, and South American beef and 
pork was absorbed in steadily swelling 
quantities without difficulty; exports of 
hog product uncovered an all-time “low”; 
foreign trade in other meats was of in- 
significant volume. 

Imports of beef and veal in 1937 ag- 
gregated 94,714,000 pounds; of pork, 
74,787,000 pounds, compared with 93,- 
932,000 and 41,843,000 pounds, respec- 
tively, in 1936; 87,538,000 and 10,494,000 
pounds in 1935; and 47,968,000 pounds of 
beef and 1,647,000 pounds of pork in 
1932. Exports of beef in 1934 were 
21,884,000 pounds; of pork, 156,542,000 
pounds, declining to 12,802,000 pounds 
of beef and 63,232,000 pounds of pork 
in 1937. 

Expanding domestic production is al- 
ready restricting imports. To be more 
exact, the slump in domestic prices has 
had that effect. Assuming that drought 
over the western grazing area, coupled 
with a partial corn failure in 1936, has 
been the major responsible factor for 
diminished meat production, recovery is 
inevitable unless nature goes on another 
rampage. Absorbing the increase threat- 
ens a problem. Can it be accomplished 
profitably ? Potentially there is a broad 
and adequate consumer market; sudden 
and wide price fluctuations are adverse 
to regular consumption. 

Current costs incidental to processing 
and distributing live-stock products are 
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at unprecedented levels—a handicap that 
logically and inevitably kicks back on 
the product unless the total can be sad- 
dled on the consumer, who has a per- 
sistent habit of objecting by the simple 
process of curtailing purchasing. This 
is exactly what has happened recently, 
and must be given credit. Processors are 
not only paying the highest wages on 
record, but are saddled with surplus 
profit, unemployment, social security, 
and other imposts. Distributors are 
similarly handicapped. Both have been 
wrestling with diminished volume in the 
face of increasing fixed charges, which 
necessitates unprecedented wide spreads 
between what the grower receives and 
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“Schoolin’s a wonderful thing—we used-\o have tu set 
on the floor * 





the consumer pays. Either or both must 
pay the toll, and the consumer is never 
defenseless. Give the consumer an im- 
pression that he is a victim of imposi- 
tion, and resentment is prompt. This 
was demonstrated when a processing 
tax was put on hogs, consumers switch- 
ing to other meats. 

The task of merchandising is up to 
the processor, a fact he recognizes; in 
turn, it is the job of the retailer and 
the restaurateur, but under changed con- 
ditions substitution is on an extensive 
scale. Public eating-house operators 
have confirmed habit of “pushing” food 
on which they take maximum profits, as 
the manager of the New York Waldorf- 
Asteria Hotel bluntly asserted at the 
Chicago conference, cemplaining, inci- 
dentally, that meats were the least prof- 
itable commodity handled. As that par- 
ticular hotel is in the dizzy-price cate- 
gory, closer attention to purchasing is 
evidently necessary. 


Common Objective Meanwhile 


One speaker at the Chicago meeting 
insisted that faulty meat distribution, 
coupled with inelastic prices, was the 
bane of the live-stock grower. Possibly 
a WPA research would solve what has 
been an economic mystery from time 
immemorial, if the subject is within the 
sphere of economics. In a condition in 
which industrial earnings would remain 





constant, processing cost held on a rigid 
basis, feed prices fixed, and replacement 
expense of cattle and lambs stabilized, 
an era of good feeling would be estab- 
lished. When that happens, a Mexican 
Hairless will harbor fleas. Perennial dis- 
cussion gets the antagonistic elements 
involved nowhere. Just as long as live 
stock is produced, these antagonisms 
will survive. The processors’ objective is 
minimum cost of his raw material; that 
of the distributor, catering to his trade. 
And on these problems, producers on the 
one hand and processors and distributors 
on the other can never meet on common 
ground, as their interests are funda- 
mentally antagonistic. 

Meanwhile there is a common objec- 
tive—restoration of meat consumption 
at the new scale of prices—which is a 
necessary prelude to restoration of re- 
munerative values. “Buying business 
back” is expensive. At the moment, 
producers, processors, and distributors 
are confronted with that necessity. 


STOCKMEN’S MEETINGS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


HE PRINCIPAL SPEAKER ON 

the program of the Stock Growers’ 
Protective Association (Granite County, 
Montana) convention was State Veter- 
inarian Dr. W. J. Butler. He reported 
that Montana live stock was far from 
any dangerous disease, but warned that 
disaster might come to live stock and 
game if imports were permitted from 
countries where dangerous animal dis- 
eases exist. 

Resolutions opposed modification of 
embargo against countries harboring 
dangerous live-stock diseases; con- 
demned Canadian trade agreement as 
unfair to domestic producers and de- 
manded Senate ratification of future 
trade pacts; opposed increase in freight 
rates “at a time when our products 
have declined 40 per cent;” and opposed 
freight-car-limit bill. Action of the 
Izaak Walton League in petitioning 
Congress to eliminate domestic live stock 
from national forests was condemned. 
“Inasmuch as 83 per cent of the total 
area within the national forests is 
available for propagation of game and 
68 per cent is exclusively used by game, 
we feel that a closer co-operation should 
exist between Montana sportsmen and 
stock growers so that a more friendly 
feeling may be built up to the benefit 
of each,” the resolution stated. 

Te 


Among those who addressed the meet- 
ing of the Mohave County Live Stock 
Association at Hackberry, Arizona, on 
January 8 were T. G. Walter, of Hack- 
berry, and E. L. Jameson, of Kingman, 
the former telling about the Yavapai 
cattle growers’ “calf plan” for finan- 
cing the American National Live Stock 
Association, and A. C. Webb, of Globe, 
following up with a suggestion “that 
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maybe the Mohave association could have 
a ‘give-a-calf’? plan next fall.’ Ten or 
more cattlemen pledged calves, if and 
when such a program is worked out. 
Ross Perner, of Snowflake, also spoke 
before the group. 


* * * 


Among the resolutions adopted at the 
Idaho Wool Growers’ Association at 
Boise were: Opposition to trade treaties 
that would depress domestic markets; 
opposition to the Argentine pact; ap- 
proval of the Boileau amendment to the 
farm bill; opposition to increased freight 
rates and to the Pettengill and train- 
length bills; and opposition to wage- 
hour bill until it exempts all agricul- 
tural workers. 

* * * 


Advance in tick eradication work, the 
gaining of recognition by the govern- 
ment for the coastal counties of a range 
and soil conservation program, contin- 
ued program of fight waged against 
cattle stealing, and pasture and herd 
improvement were among accomplish- 
ments enumerated by Secretary J. F. 
Combs in his annual report to the 
fourth annual convention of the Coastal 
Cattle Association, held at Fannett, 
Texas, on January 8. 

* * * 


Montana wool growers in convention 
at Great Falls opposed increase in 
freight rates and suggested that the 
problem of lengths of trains be left to 
the discretion of the railroads. The 
woolmen opposed unnecessary extension 
and enlargement of game preserves; 
opposed transfer of the Forest Serv- 
ice; opposed the Argentine convention; 
and opposed trade agreements detri- 
mental to the industry. 

* * * 


Taxes, sales rings, and cattle brand- 
ing were the principal topics discussed 
at the mid-winter meeting of the Colo- 
rado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ As- 
sociation at Denver on January 18. 
Among the speakers were Frank G. 
Arnold, tax expert, Fullerton, Nebraska, 
and Dr. R. M. Gow, state live-stock san- 
itary inspector, Denver. The calf plan 
for financing local, state, and national 
associations was discussed and approved. 
A resolution favoring uniform bills of 
sale for cattle sold in Colorado and re- 
branding of cattle going through the 
Denver market was adopted. 

* * ak 


Endorsed by the National Co-operative 
Council at its 1938 assembly of dele- 
gates from marketing and purchasing 
associations was “the principle that 
farmers paid for diverting acres from 
soil depleting crops shall not utilize 
these diverted acres for producing other 
agricultural products for market.” The 
body also held that the American mar- 
ket should primarily go to American 
agriculture on products grown on 
American farms; that there should be 
no “transfer of the agricultural agen- 
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cies to, or their consolidation in, any 
other branch of the government;” and 
opposed wage-hour legislation and the 
Argentine sanitary convention. 

* * * 


Organization of a state cattlemen’s 
association has started in Oklahoma. 
Three pressing needs are reported: A 
law to control dogs and protect sheep; 
a law to regulate the practice of vet- 
erinary medicine; and a law to make 
less easy the theft of live stock. 


ea oe 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, L. 
E. Mathers, Mason City, Illinois, was 
elected president and F. W. Hubbell, Des 
Moines, Iowa, vice-president. F. W. 
Harding was renamed secretary-man- 
ager. 

* * * 

Calf plans—now a proved method of 
financing live-stock organizations—are 
multiplying. Three Colorado organiza- 
tions—Larimer County Stock Growers’ 
Association, Pueblo County Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, and Rio Blanco Farm- 
ers’ and Stock Growers’ Association— 
have recently sent to the American Na- 
tional its share of recent calf collection 
campaigns. All three of the plans are 
in the second year of operation. A calf 
plan that should soon be in the working 
is being considered by the Mohave Coun- 
ty (Arizona) Live Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

* * ok 

Dissolution of the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation was voted recently at 
a meeting of the corporation’s stock- 
holders. Future plans call for grain 
marketing activities to be carried on by 
regional groups rather than on a na- 
tional scale. Organized in 1929 under 
the guidance of the government farm 
board and financed with government 
money, the corporation has come under 
severe criticism at times. In 1935 it 
was accused in a Senate investigation 
of profiting at the expense of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation, a government 
agency. Decision to dissolve the organ- 
ization brings to an unsuccessful close 
the most ambitious attempt toward co- 
operative marketing of grain that has 
ever been launched in the country. 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
PASS RESOLUTIONS 


MONG THE NUMEROUS RESO- 
lutions adopted by the 600 sheep- 
men from 15 states who gathered at 
the 73d annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association the 
latter part of January only one caused 
a flare-up on the convention floor. It 
dealt with the McCarran amendment 
to the Taylor Grazing Act, the purpose 
of which is to give official status to 
the grazing district advisory boards. 
The amendment was opposed by a vote 
of 159 to 52. 


Other resolutions passed were those 
approving the O’Mahoney bill; the 
McNary-Boileau. amendment to the 
pending farm bill; the Walsh bill; a 
Senate bill which would empower the 
ICC to order two or more railroads to 
put in joint through rates wherever the 
ICC considered such action advisable; 
proposed textile labeling bill; co-oper- 
ation between wool growers and wool 
marketing agencies; co-operation be- 
tween sheepmen and meat packers, and 
a proposal of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics to improve reports of 
live-stock receipts. 

Resolutions were adopted opposing 
freight rate increases of 15 per cent; 
the proposed federal department of con- 
servation; inclusion of wool products in 
a proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Great 
Britain; creation of new national parks 
or enlargement of existing ones; enact- 
ment of the wage-hour bill and _ so- 
called reform legislation. 

All officers were renamed: President 
—R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho; vice-presi- 
dents—Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, 
Montana; C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, 
Texas; T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, 
Washington; secretary—F. R. Marshall, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

San Angelo, Texas, was picked for 
the 1939 convention. 


CALENDAR 


Feb. 17-22—Tucson Live Stock 
Show and Auction Sale, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Feb. 21-24—Southwestern Live 
Stock Show, El Paso, Tex. 

Feb. 24-26—Southwest Texas Boys’ 
Fat Stock Show, San Antonio. 
Feb. 26-Mar. 6—Houston Fat Stock 

Show,. Houston, Tex. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 1—Hereford Round- 
Up Sale, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mar. 2-4—Convention Kansas Live 
Stock Ass’n, Wichita, Kan. 

Mar. 4-8—San Angelo Fat Stock 
— and Rodeo, San Angelo, 

ex. 


Mar. 7-10—Amarillo Fat Stock 


Show, Amarillo, Tex. 


Mar. 8-10—Convention Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Ass’n, San Antonio. 

Mar. 11-20—Southwestern Exposi- 
tion and Fat Stock Show, Ft. 
Worth. Tex. 

Mar. 21-24—Southwest American 
Fat Stock Show, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Apr. 10-14—Interstate Live Stock 
and Baby Beef Show, So. San 
Francisco, Cal. 

May 18-20—Convention of Mon- 
tana Stock Growers’ Ass’n, Hel- 
ena, Mont. 

June 7-9—Intermountain Junior 
Fat Stock Show, No. Salt Lake, 
Utah. 

June 17-18—Convention of Colo- 
rado Stock Growers’ and Feed- 
ers’ Ass’n, Trinidad, Colo. 
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INCREASE THE ASSESSMENT! 


O MATTER DISCUSSED AT THE 

recent Cheyenne convention com- 
manded such general attention as the 
subject of beef advertising. The excel- 
lent display of charts dealing with this 
subject, presented by Jay Taylor, of 
Amarillo, Texas, was generally com- 
mended, and many requests are coming 
in asking for the loan of the charts for 
use at coming meetings. 

It is no wonder that this is the case. 
Western stockmen have long advocated 
increased meat advertising. The recent 
acute situation in consuming centers 
points anew to the need for such adver- 
tising. The question of whether the 
consumption of meat can be permanently 
increased is beside the point. At least 
much can be done to stabilize conditions. 

Meat consumption slumped sharply 
last fall because of undue attention cen- 
tering on top prices for a class of cattle 
always in light demand—unfortunately 
at that time in even lighter supply. 
There was a plentiful supply of other 
kinds of beef, palatable and nutritious 
cuts, available, and there was no current 
shortage of other kinds of meat. There 
was simply too much publicity, most of 
it bad. 

A well-financed agency could do much 
to meet such conditions. The National 
Live Stock and Meat Board has per- 
formed a notable service in many fields 
for the entire live-stock industry. Its 
budget, however, does not provide funds 
for any extensive work in the field of 
direct advertising. The assessment for 
its use should be increased promptly, 
and without question the packers would 
match the increase. A large share of 
the additional funds so provided should 
be reserved for advertising to meet such 
emergencies as now confront us. 
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A radio campaign is now under way, 
financed out of the Board’s too slender 
reserves. It should do much to increase 
interest in the Board itself as well as 
help to restore consumption to a normal 
level. Raising the assessment for the 
Board has been “talked” for many years. 
There never was a better time for it 
than the present. Let’s quit talking 
about it and do it. 


THE RATE-RAISING RIDDLE 


HE RAILROADS ARE IN 

trouble. They want to get out of it. 
Everybody wants them to get out of it. 
But how? There is radical difference 
of opinion on that question. 

Much of the trouble is traceable to a 
wrong road traveled in the early days 
of the depression. Instead of doing 
what other industries had to do—cut 
costs to the bone—the railroads asked 
for advance in rates under Docket 103. 
Some emergency increases were granted, 
but the source of the trouble was not 
reached. Now the situation is acute 
again, and again their idea of the way 
out is to raise rates. 

In this the railroads have the support 
of various branches of the administra- 
tion. The President, Chairman Jesse 
Jones of the RFC, Secretary Roper, and 
others apparently believe that the 
granting of the 15 per cent increase 
would start a revival in certain lines, 
particularly steel. On the other hand, 
Secretary Wallace, in a statement to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, pro- 
tested against the application of the in- 
crease to agricultural products and 
cast doubt on the success of the plan 
adopted by the railroads. 

And then there is the argument that, 
unless the rates go up, the railroads 
will be forced into government owner- 
ship. Not altogether a persuasive point. 
Why not first give attention to the 
economies suggested by Co-ordinator 
Eastman? No one wants government 
ownership, but there are alternatives 
other than increases to exhaust. 

Another assumption is that increased 
rates will bring increased revenues in 
proportion. But here is another open 
question. Higher rates in the past have 
brought little more than diversion of 
traffic. And, in fact, a grant of the 15 
per cent increase may prove to be a 
business deterrent rather than a stimu- 
lant in more ways than one. 

Here is what the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had to say in its 
recent report to Congress: “No com- 
petitive industry can work out its sal- 
vation through a price-increasing policy 
alone,” and, “while price increases are 
at times necessary, the vital thing in 
competition is to increase the salability 
of the product and reduce its cost.” 

It may well be that a decision by the 
ICC rejecting the petition of the rail- 
roads or granting it only in part is the 
vehicle that the railroads need to effect 








economies and make re-establishment on 
a@ paying basis. 

Secretary Wallace believes that “gen- 
eral increases in freight rates have no 
place in and do not contribute to the 
long-time solution of the railroad prob- 
lem. He points out that farm prices 
are now generally back to pre-war 
levels, while prices of goods farmers 
buy, transportation, and other service 
costs are considerably higher. He be- 
lieves that an increase is not at all 
certain to give the roads the increased 
revenue, for part of their expectations 
are likely to be offset by a loss in 
traffic. 

And those are the stockman’s thoughts 
on the question. Higher rates, less 
traffic; decreasing revenues, higher 
rates—a hopeless circle. 


THE FARM BILL 


HE FARTHER AMERICAN AGRI- 

culture goes along the road toward 
planned economy, the more difficult it 
becomes to steer a proper and fair 
course. For that reason, the conferees 
on the new farm bill, enacted in widely 
divergent form by House and Senate in 
special session, have spent weeks trying 
to reconcile the conflicting sections, and 
the end is not yet (February 3). Even 
when a conference report is adopted, 
there may still be much wrangling on 
the floor of both houses. 

It is easy enough to legislate in be- 
half of a specific group producing any 
one of our major farm products and 
control production in the interest of 
price advancement; but, when that is 
done, it is found that often there is a 
sudden impetus given to the production 
of some other commodity, disastrous in 
its effect on those whose main income 
is from regular production thereof. The 
next step, of course, is to extend the 
control to prevent such unplanned 
changes in program. 

It is contended by the Farm Bureau 
that such control in order to be effective 
must be compulsory, and the major fight 
in the pending bill has been in regard 
to the compulsory features and the use 
or non-use of contract acres for diver- 
sion to production of other products. 

It is conceded that acreage control is 
not completely effective. The increasing 
quantity of hybrid seed corn available 
for sale and the facility with which 
crops can be increased by added use of 
fertilizer have shifted attention to the 
quantity produced rather than to the 
acreage planted. 

If the pending bill is enacted with its 
compulsory. marketing quotas, the next 
two or three years will be an interest- 
ing period in the history of our agricul- 
tural development. Sponsors of the leg- 
islation will urge extension to other 
crops, until all of any importance are 
included. The live-stock industry will 
not escape. Quotas for every operation 
will be provided. 
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Is American agriculture ready for 
such complete economic planning? Will 
it work? Can it be policed and con- 
trolled? Will it set neighbor against 
neighbor, worse than the Ku Klux Klan 
did, to spy on each other’s operations to 
insure full compliance with the pro- 
gram? 

On one point, all can agree right now 
—that it is futile even to consider such 
a program and at the same time let 
down our tariff bars to encourage im- 
ports of competitive agricultural prod- 
ucts. If American agriculture must 
adopt stern measures for its own con- 
trol, it will unitedly demand the home 
market for its products. Any other 
course, no matter how disguised as to 
purpose, will not long stand before such 
an ultimatum. 
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GOVERNMENT 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


S ENATE-HOUSE CONFERENCE 
committee modification of the pro- 
visions of the McNary-Boileau amend- 
ment to the farm bill will call for the 
opposition of congressmen from dairy 
and live-stock sections. The McNary- 
Boileau amendment provided that live- 
stock and poultry products from land 
diverted from production of wheat, corn, 
tobacco, and rice under the program 
could not be sold. The compromise pro- 
vides that farmers would be permitted 
to market “normal” dairy products. It 
removes live-stock and poultry from the 
restrictions and gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture permission to establish reg- 
ulations concerning diverted acreage, if 
he finds income of established live-stock 
producers adversely affected. 


* * * 


The conference committee came out 
with a farm bill less stringent than the 
originally approved Senate bill, in that 
it relaxes penalties, but more drastic 
than the House version. Its provisions 
include: Continuation of present soil 
program benefit payments; control of 
production through acreage allotments 
on the five principal commodities on a 
basis of domestic and export needs; mar- 
keting quotas, subject to producer refer- 
endums, in bumper crop years; an “ever 
normal” granary system to store in 
bumper years surpluses on which loans 
would be made; loans permitted by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation on all farm 
commodities; an expansion of markets 
for agricultural products; $4,000,000 a 
year for four regional laboratries to seek 
new uses for farm products; cost not to 
exceed that of the present $500,000,000 
soil program. The bill was adopted by 
the House on February 9 and sent to 
the Senate. 

* * * 

Business’ trek to the capital continues. 
First were preliminary White House 
conferences between groups of leaders 
of industry and labor, then a conference 
of President and more than 50 indus- 
trialists; other groups appeared before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Senate Unemployment Commit- 
tee to tell why the undistributed profits 
and capital gains taxes should be re- 
pealed; “little business” came next, leav- 
ing with the President a 23-resvlution 
report of what should be done; and now, 
next in line for a “preliminary talk” 
with the President, are individuals re- 
presenting different groups interested in 
the problems of the railroads. To bol- 
ster business is the purpose of all the 
conferences. President Roosevelt 
opposes wage reductions in industry. 
He says that mass production can lower 
prices of their products and get volume 
up to a profitable point without lower- 


ing wages. He favors abolishment of 
holding companies, but has added that 
some of them. have produced a certain 
amount of mass efficiency in operation 
or are otherwise in the public interest. 


* * * 


Many of the recommendations made 
at the small businessmen’s parley were 
considered by the President as con- 
structive and possible of fulfillment; 
others impracticable. The “little fel- 
lows” who met in Washington the early 
part of February recommended 23 
methods of combating the recession, 
one of which requested “the establish- 
ment of a permanent advisory council 
of small business interests” to fill the 
“need for an organization to co-ordinate 
and disseminate the facts of proposed 
and existing legislation and other mat- 
ters of general interest to smaller busi- 
ness.” Other methods which the “little 
businessmen” recommended included: 
repeal of undivided profits tax, curtail- 
ment of government expenditures and 
balancing of budget as soon as possible, 
campaign to stimulate business, private 
and federal loans to small business, re- 
turn of relief administration to local 
authorities, strengthening and enforce- 
ment of laws to curb monopolies, en- 
couragement of home ownership by 
making loans at a rate as low as 3% 


per cent. 
* * * 


Marcus Snyder, Wyoming delegate to 
the small businessmen’s conference, re- 
commended that relations between busi- 
ness and government be stabilized so 
that business could operate without fear 
of what was coming next. His sugges- 
tions, applying to the live-stock indus- 
try, were: Make no further concessions 
to foreign nations on agricultural prod- 
ucts for importation into this country; 
withdraw from the Senate the proposed 
Argentine pact; make commodity loans 
on wool, either directly to the producer 
or to him through co-operative market- 
ing associations until such time as con- 
fidence in the government policy can be 
restored by a clearing of the atmos- 
phere relative to trade negotiations; ex- 
tend credit to farmers and ranchers in 
the drought areas for financing of re- 
stocking operations; extend time for 
payment of principal of land bank com- 
missioner loans made two or three years 
ago; allow part of the radio hours allot- 
ted to the Department of Agriculture 
for meat advertising; prevent a demor- 
alized market this spring if necessary 
by the purchase of live stock by the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion. 

* * * 

Organizational changes within the 
wildlife bureau, effected February 1, re- 
placed the two present divisions of game 
management and migratory waterfowl 
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with four divisions: Predator and rod- 
ent control, game management, wildlife 
refuges, and conservation and.CCC oper- 
ations, these constituting the bureau’s 
Washington office: along. with the divi- 
sions of wildlife research, land acquisi- 
tion, administration, and public rela- 
tions; which remain unchanged. During 
the past three and a half years millions 
of acres have been added to. the federal 
wildlife refuge system. The. bureau’s 
refuges now number 233 and include 
about 11,500,000 acres in the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


* * * 


A minority report by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Reorganization on 
the measure authorizing the President to 
reorganize federal agencies any time 
within three years, filed by Senator Byrd, 
of Virginia, says that the bill would cre- 
ate new agencies and authorize more 
employees. It should, instead, provide 
for at least a 10 per cent reduction in 
government expenses, says Senator Byrd. 
A majority report was filed last year. 
4 Chairman Norton of the House 
Committee on Labor told press that 
prospects are “very bright” for wage- 
hour legislation. She thinks the bill will 
be revised and ought to be reached by 
the end of March. ... Finishing in Jan- 
uary hearings on its subcommittee ten- 
tative tax program, the House Ways 
and Means Committee are preparing a 
bill for House consideration. Modifica- 
tion of the undistributed profits tax to 
exempt all companies earning less than 
$25,000 a year is a highlight of the sub- 
committee’s recommendations. . . . Roads 
committees of both Houses have been 
considering proposals to restore the full 
amount allowed for road work—$238,- 
(}00,000—in spite of President’s request 
for reduction for next year, in the inter- 
est of economy, to nearly one-half. 

* * = 


Stanley F. Reed was sworn in on Jan- 
uary 31 as associate justice of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court, filling the jus- 
ticeship left vacant by retirement of 
Justice George Sutherland. Control of 
the tribunal is now shifted to a liberal 
bloe of five justices. ... Robert H. Jack- 
son, assistant attorney general, was 
nominated by the President to take Mr. 
Reed’s place. Mr. Jackson has been in 
the headlines recently because of his 
speeches attacking business. . . . Press 
notices speak of a rumor that Justice 
Cardoza is to quit because of health. 

* * * 

Amendments to the Federal Housing 
Act, minus the “prevailing-wage” guar- 
antees, were signed by the President on 
February 3. They provide for FHA- 
insured mortgages up to 90 per cent of 
the cost of homes costing $6,000 or less. 
On homes costing more than that, 90 
per cent of the first $6,000 and 80 per 
cent of the remainder will be insured. 
Amortization periods are 20 and 25 
years. The mortgage insurance prem- 
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ium is 0.25 per cent on the $6,000-or- 
less homes and 0.50 per cent on costs 
above $6,000. Interest rates on the prin- 
cipal outstanding is 5.per cent. 

« * * 

Secretary Hull has recently given 
formal notice of intention to negotiate 
new trade agreements with Canada and 
Turkey. The secretary issued lists of 
imports to this country on which tariff 
reductions may be considered. Among 
the products in the Canadian list were 
beef, veal, mutton, lamb, swine, pork, 
bacon, whole milk, eggs, several varieties 
of fish, barley, buckwheat, oats, oatmeal, 
rye, wheat, wheat flour, dried beet pulp. 
For the Canadian treaty, March 12 was 
set as the closing date for the submission 
of briefs by exporters, importers, and 
producers; February 9 was the date for 
Turkey. 

* * * 

Aimed at the chain-store system 1s a 
bill introduced by Representative Pat- 
man, of Texas, that would be so severe 
in taxation of chains that few of them 
could exist under it. The provision would 
levy taxes according to the number of 
units and the number of states in which 
operated. 

* * * 

Appeals for rural relief have risen 
steadily since July 1, despite bumper 
crops, according to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace. He said that 
because of increased farm production 
the Farm Security Administration was 
able to drop from its grant rolls most 
farmers who had been carried through 
last winter and spring, but “since last 
July farm families, particularly in the 
Great Plains, have increased their de- 
mand for grants because of dry weather 
over half a dozen states.” . . . Govern- 
ment agencies spent $2,155,417,000 for 


relief in the first 11 months of 1937—a 
decline of $251,821,000 from the corres- 
ponding period of 1936. The figures 
include payments to recipients under all 
types of public assistance. 


TAYLOR GRAZING ACT 
REGULATIONS UPHELD 


OSEPH F. LIVINGSTON, HAVING 

appealed from an unfavorable deci- 
sion of United States District Judge J. 
Foster Symes, of Denver, to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, again lost his suit for 
an injunction to restrain the Department 
of the Interior from removing 9,000 
sheep from grazing in one of the Colo- 
rado grazing districts. 

The case sought to prove that Direc- 
tor of Grazing F. R. Carpenter and Colo- 
rado Regional Grazier Charles F. Moore 
were without right in refusing Living- 
ston the license to graze his sheep in 
the district because he lacked priority 
rights. Judge Symes had given the 
sheepman 30 days in which to remove 
the sheep. The appellate court upheld 
this ruling. 

* * * 


Approximately 4,000 temporary one- 
year Land Office leases, involving more 
than 6,000,000 acres of the scattered 
public domain, have been issued to live- 
stock raisers, and plans of the Land 
Office contemplate replacement of these 
temporary leases with term leases, rang- 
ing up to 10 years, upon expiration of 
the temporary period. The Land Office 
has submitted more than 600 long-term 
leases in substitution of the emergency 
ones. It is estimated that from 6,000 to 
8,000 applications, involving more than 
10,000,000 acres of public domain, will 
be considered by field investigators and 
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adjudicators during the present year. 
The Land Office makes its issues under 
Section 15 of the Taylor Grazing Act. 


* * «* 


Gas-burning as well as hay-burning 
transportation will be furnished the 
range riders who will swing into action 
this spring to enforce the regulations of 
the Taylor Grazing Act, according to 
Director Carpenter of the Division of 
Grazing. To insure greater efficiency 
the range rider will hit the trail in an 
automobile, while his favorite horse en- 
jovs the scenery from a trailer, ready to 
take up its share of the transportation 
burden where the auto road ends. It is 
also believed that this system will pro- 
vide more effective means for combating 
depredations of modern rustlers. 


* * * 


Largest detailed map-making job ever 
attempted by the federal government 
has been undertaken by the Department 
of the Interior. Maps will show areas 
and types of grazing land included in 
the federal range, ownership, nature and 
extent of private properties used for 
live-stock raising in conjunction with the 
federal grazing areas, kind of forage 
and how much, and record the watering 
facilities provided for the live stock on 
the grazing areas. All this will form 
the determining factor in handling of 
the range and the issuance of grazing 
permits under a new federal range code 
now in course of preparation. 


FEWER ANIMALS GRAZED 
ON FORESTS IN 1936 


UMBER OF CATTLE PERMIT- 
tees on the national forests in 1936 
decreased 2 per cent from 1935, and 
sheep permittees, 3 per cent, says F. A. 
Silcox, chief of the Forest Service, in 
his annual report recently issued. 
Number of cattle allowed to 
under permit decreased 2 per cent; 
sheep, 0.8 per cent. Figures for cattle, 
horses, swine, sheep and goats for 1936 
and 1935 are given as follows: 
Cattle, 


graze 


Horses, Sheep 
Permits Swine Permits and Goats 

Tssued Grazed Tssued Grazed 
1936.. 20,059 1,310,967 5,824 5,645,050 
1935.. 20,465 1,344,610 6,009 5,691,086 
In addition, 41,204 cattle, 48,585 


horses, 12,317 sheep, and 909 goats were 
grazed in 1936 under regulations author- 
izing free grazing of not to exceed 10 
head of stock used for domestic pur- 
poses or by prospectors, campers, trav- 
elers, etc. 

Trends in range use of western na- 
tional forests based on “animal-months” 


of grazing are shown in changes from— 

Cattle and Horses Sheep and Goat 
1926 to 1934 —10 percent — 3 per cent 
1926 to 1935 —21 percent —15 per cent 
1926 to 1936 —18 percent —17 percent 


Average seasonal use by cattle in 1936 
was 5.7 months, and by sheep, 3.1 
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months. Usable national forest area in 
1936 was 88,878 acres more than in 
1935; the total was 81,966,559 acres in 
the six western regions. 


Term Permits 


No term permits were issued in 1935, 
pending readjustments in policy, says 
the report. The second series of 10-year 
term permits began in 1936, following 
policy approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture on February 19. Forty-nine 
per cent of the cattle and 55 per cent of 
the sheep on national forests were 
grazed during the year under this form 
of permit, issuance of which is governed 
by a policy which provides: (1) Reduc- 
tions for distribution, including 1935, 
not to exceed 20 per cent for 1936-45, 
and (2) not more than 5 per cent in any 
one year; (3) after 1940 such reductions 
made for protection as circumstances 
justify; (4) protection and distribution 
reductions worked out separately; (5) 
term permit clauses, determined by local 
conditions, specifying maximum reduc- 
tions for distribution during 1936-45; 
(6) reductions for all purposes 1936-40 
not to exceed 30 per cent, including 1935 
reductions, nor in excess of 15 per cent 
in any one year; (7) adjustments first 
to be taken up with local stockmen. 

A “distribution survey” to obtain 
“factual information for use as a basis 
for policy determinations on allocation 
of national forest grazing privileges, in- 
cluding such questions as land depen- 
dency, commensurability, protective and 
maximum limits, permittee qualifica- 
tions,” and correlated objectives of 
“social welfare and economic stability, 
usually closely related, and proper pro- 
tection of resources,” was started in 
1935. The report expresses hope that 
policies will be ready for application be- 
fore issuance of permits in 1938. 


AAA Program 


Touching on the western range con- 
servation program, the report states 
that in the 1937 program about 35 per 
cent of all qualifying western lands were 
offered for benefits. “By the end of 1937, 
28,827 applications were received for in- 
clusion in the program of more than 


114,000,000 acres of range lands, ap- 
proximately 98,000,000 acres of which 
had been completed at that time,” says 


P. V. Woodhead, acting chief of the 
Division of Range Management, in call- 
ing attention to the AAA subject. Four 
hundred temporary range examiners 
were engaged in this work. 

Predators continue as the largest sin- 
gle cause of losses on the national for- 
ests in sheep and lambs, according to 
the report. Tall larkspur is responsible 
for major losses in cattle. 

Rodent control, principally under the 
co-operative direction of the Biological 
Survey, extended to 581,456 acres in 
1936; total area treated to date is more 
than 13,760,000 acres. 

Big-game animals on national forests, 








as of December 31, 1936, were: Ante- 
iope, 16,932 (16,598 in 1935); black or 
brown bear, 57,891 (55,079); grizzly 
bear, including Alaskan brown bear, 
5,209 (5,269); deer, 1,441,767 (1,291,329); 
elk, 126,055 (117,916); moose, 6,516 
(6,186); mountain goat, 18,390 (18,511); 
mountain sheep, 11,373 (12,924). Aver- 
age increase of big-game animals has 
been fully 140 per cent since 1924, says 
the report. 

“Analysis of range for wild life, made 
in 1936, discloses the need of some 
9,000,000 additional acres of winter 
range in western states to provide ade- 
quately for present numbers of big 
game. In addition, about 25,000,000 
acres would be needed properly to take 
care of deer and elk, estimated at sev- 
eral times the present numbers, that 
national forest summer ranges could 
support,” the chief forester declares. 

At the close of 1936, state game 
refuges within national forests totaled 
349, their area totaling 21,277,964 acres, 
it is stated. Thirty-one federal refuges 
comprised 4,080,600 acres, and 120 areas 
totaling 4,139,818 acres set apart by the 
Forest Service under administration re- 
strictions in the special interests of 
wildlife. 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


IF AND WHEN IT RAINS—THE STOCK- 
MAN’S VIEW OF THE RANGE QUESTION, 
by F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock As- 
sociation. Copies may be secured free 
by writing to the association office at 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado. The booklet is a plea for a 
more practical and less theoretical ap- 
proach to the problems affecting the 
western ranges. 

LivE StocK POISONED by a plant known 
only by its scientific name, suckleya 
suckleyana, may be saved if treated 
with sodium nitrite and sodium thio- 
sulphate soon after symptoms of 
poisoning appear, states Technical 
Bulletin 22, published by Colorado 
State College Experiment Station. 
Copies may be obtained upon request 
to the station at Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado. The plant grows in water-holes 
and irrigation reservoirs in  north- 
western Colorado and in valleys along 
streams from Montana to Colorado. 

UsE OF CONCRETE ON THE FARM. Farm- 
ers’ Bullettin No. 1772, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. Address: 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 10 cents. The bulletin 
discusses the requirements of good 
concrete for different purposes and 
describes methods of building some 
simple concrete structures useful on 
the farm or ranch. 


AMERICAN CATTLE Propucer. Duval 
Williams, of Chowchilla, California, 
says: “I don’t want to miss any 


copies of your valuable, newsy live- 
stock paper.” 
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TRAFFIC 


TRAFFIC 
AND TRANSPORTATION 
BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 


HE RAILROADS AND WATER 

lines adduced direct evidence in sup- 
port of the proposed increases in their 
rates, fares, and charges as outlined in 
the December issue of the PropucErR, and 
were cross-examined by the shippers at 
the original hearing which commenced 
November 29 and ended about the mid- 
dic of December, 1937, at Washington, 
Dp. C. At that hearing, the common car- 
riers by motor vehicles, through the 
American Trucking Association, testi- 
fied that they were in need of additional 
revenue and desired to increase their 
rates in the same amounts as the in- 
creases which may be authorized by the 
commission for the railroads and water 
lines. 

The commission, following its usual 
practice in an endeavor to keep the ex- 
pense of the protestants to a minimum, 
assigned further hearings at Washing- 
ton, D. C., before Commissioner Porter, 
December 23, as to eastern passenger 
fares in coaches; at Atlanta, Georgia, 
before Commissioner Caskie, January 6; 
at El Paso, Texas, before Commissioner 
Porter, January 6; at Los Angeles, be- 
fore Commissioner Porter, January 10; 
at New Orleans, Louisiana, before Com- 
missioners Splawn and Caskie, January 
10; at Salt Lake City, before Commis- 
sioner Lee, January 10; at Chicago, be- 
fore Commissioner Aitchison, January 
10. The final hearing was held at Wash- 
ington, D. C. It commenced January 17 
and closed January 25. Oral argument 
before the entire commission commenced 
January 31 and was concluded Feb- 
ruary 9. 


Stockmen Testify 


Representatives of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, National 
Wool Growers’ Association, Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion, Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association, Highland Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, and Live Stock Traffic 
Association presented their principal evi- 
dence at the Salt Lake City hearing on 
January 10 and 11 through witnesses 
Hubbard Russell, president of the Ameri- 
can National; R. C. Rich, president of 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion; C. J. Stauder, member of the 
Executive Committee of the Arkansas 
Valley Lamb Feeders’ Association; S. W. 
McClure, former secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association and 
now engaged in sheep production in 
Bliss, Idaho; E. L. Burke, Jr., member 
of the Transportation Committee of the 
American National; John Curry, secre- 
tary, California Cattlemen’s Association 
and attorney for the California Wool 
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Growers’ Association; Harry A. Snyder, 
president of the Montana Wool Growers’ 
Association; Joe Metlen, past president 
of the Montana Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion; James A. Hooper, secretary of the 
Utah Wool Growers’ Association; Walter 
Dawsie, manager of the Deseret Live 
Stock Company; Henry Bell, manager 
of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association; G. W. Cunning- 
ham, secretary of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association; and Chas. E. 
Blaine. 


Nine Exhibits Filed 


The nine exhibits presented by these 
witnesses contained many pages dealing 
with the live-stock industry for the 
United States as a whole and for the 
Western District thereof and rates and 
charges on live stock. Chas. A. Stewart, 
traffic manager of the Texas live-stock 
associations, who had co-operated with, 
and rendered valuable assistance to, 
those in charge of the proceeding for 
the American National and National 
Wool Growers’ Association, conducted 
the examination of witness Blaine. 

It is anticipated that following the 
close of oral argument an early decision 
will be rendered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Stocker and Feeder Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in decision rendered January 7 and made 
public about January 17, found not justi- 
fied the proposed revision of rules gov- 
erning rates on cattle, in carloads, be- 
tween points in the Mountain Pacific 
Territory, and between points in that 
territory, on the one hand, and points 
east thereof, on the other hand.- It 
ordered the suspended schedules can- 
celed without prejudice to the filing of 
new schedules in conformity with cer- 
tain definite and prescribed rules named 
therein. In other words, the commission 
supported the views of the live-stock 
producers. 

This proceeding grew out of sched- 
ules filed by the railroads to become 
effective August 1, 1937, and _ later, 
wherein the rail lines proposed to cancel 
the 85 per cent basis of rates on stocker 
and feeder live stock which might at 
some time be used for dairy purposes. 
Upon protest of the American National, 
National Wool Growers’ Association, 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association, Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association, Highland Hereford 
Breeders’ Association, and Live Stock 
Traffic Association, the proposed sched- 
ules were suspended until March 1, 1938. 
Hearing was held on October 10, 1937, 
at Denver. Briefs were filed late in 
November and oral argument had be- 
fore a division of the commission at 
Washington, D.C.,on December 10, 1937. 

The commission, in a 6-to-5 decision 


made public about January 21, held that 
the rates charged on stocker and feeder 
live stock, in carloads from points in the 
Western District of the United States to 
points in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Alabama were un- 
duly prejudicial to the public stock yards 
and unduly preferential of public feed 
yards and slaughtering points at which 
packers condition live stock for slaugh- 
ter and on which there is no subsequent 
reshipment via rail carriers. 

This proceeding grew out of com- 
plaints filed by public stock yards at 
Indianapolis, Evansville, and Lafayette, 
Indiana; Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Day- 
ton, Ohio; Nashville, Tennessee; Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; Peoria and Chicago, IIli- 
nois; and Montgomery, Alabama. They 
alleged that the rates charged for the 
transportation of stocker or feeder live 
stock in carloads from the Western Dis- 
trict to markets operated by them are 
unjustly discriminatory, unduly preju- 
dicial, in violation of sections 2 and 3 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and in 
violation of the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of section 4 of said act. 

On shipments moving to such public 
markets, the fat live-stock rates apply; 
but to shipments moving to country 
points in the same territory, the factor 
west of the Mississippi River or Chicago, 
which is used to make up the through 
rates, is 85 per cent of the rates on fat 
live stock. 


Increased tariffs that will benefit Ar- 
gentine railways by some $5,000,000 are 
reported near authorization. Most agri- 


cultural products will be affected by the 
increase. 


WHR Bulls 
Grand Champions 


10 times in 13 years at 
the greatest carlot bull 
show on earth, Denver 


Use WHR Bulls 
for Best Results! 


You'll like the great young 
bulls we have here for sale 
at this time—heavy boned, 
low down, high quality,rea- 
sonable. 


Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch 


CHEYENNE 


WHR 
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A DEBACLE 
AND NIGHTMARE 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ACK TO 1934” DESCRIBES THE 

fat-cattle market as the February 
sheet on the calendar came into service. 
January developed a debacle; the last 
half of the month was a nightmare. By 
the close, thousands of fed steers were 
trooping over the scales in a range of 
$7.50 to $8.50 per cwt. regardless of 
weight, $9 took bullocks good enough 
for any trade, and only an occasional 
drove adapted to a special order made 
a top far above the next sale. On the 
last round in December, one load real- 
ized $13.85; nothing passed $12.10 sub- 
sequently, that being an outside Jan- 
uary top. A cut of the same drove 
sold at $11.50 the second week was set 
back to $10.50 the third week, when it 
was cleaned up. The top is always un- 
certain, as a few loads of long-feds are 
still back in the country. At this writ- 
ing, $8.50 down is the market on the 
bulk of steers, $7.25 and $8.25 taking 
a large proportion of the weekly supply. 
Minus margins, comparing installation 
cost with final sales, ranged from $1 to 
$2.50 per ewt. Gain cost was $9 to $10 
per cwt. Cheaper steers, $7 down, kept 
the capital together and paid the feed 
bill in many instances, especially when 
they went to market during the first 
half of the month. The further steers 
with weight, finish, and quality went, 
the more they were handicapped. Com- 
plete clearances have been rare. Hold- 
ing cattle at the market is always dis- 
advantageous under conditions such as 
now prevail. 


“ 


Hogs Fare Better 


Hogs fared better than cattle, as they 
had a fairly stable market, reacting on 
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MARKETS 


every short run and getting support 
from the major packing concerns on 
every 25-cent break. Big hogs were 
penalized in much the same manner as 
heavy steers, extreme weights getting 
penalties of 75 cents to $1 per cwt. The 
hog top was $9.10 during the last week 
on a storm run; early February re- 
corded $8.75, few selling above $8.60. 
As the winter worked along, hogs car- 
ried more weight, a large percentage 
selling from $8 down. At Chicago, drove 
cost ranged from $7.70 to $8.25. 

Lamb prices uncovered a new low 
for the winter on February 2, when 
$7.25 to $7.60 bought the bulk, $7.75 
being quotable only on a few choice 
light natives. Ewes sold at $3.50 to 
$4.25. The January top was $9.25, early 
in the month, from which it gradually 
declined to $7.75. 

Weight was the bane of the whole 
trade from start to finish. Quality and 
condition were a doubtful asset both in 
cattle and hogs, reflecting consumer de- 
mand for light product. While the lamb 
run did not carry the excess weight ad- 
vertised, 94- to 98-pound stock was in 
a majority. In other classes of cattle 
than steers, especially cows and heifers, 
weight is at a discount, bulls excepted. 


Supplies Heavier 


In a numerical sense, supplies were 
not excessive. Chicago received only 
9,035 cattle in excess of January, 1937, 
but poundage was substantially heavier. 
More hogs arrived than in any month 
since 1936. In fact, it was the heaviest 
January run in four years. Arrivals of 
sheep and lambs were the heaviest since 
October, 1936, and the largest January 
run in three years. 

The January cattle movement was 
retarded rather than accelerated by the 
slump, many feeders attempting to ride 
the storm. Hogs, with a more stable 
market, moved freely, as growers were 
apprehensive of acquiring excessive 
weight. Substantial gain in lamb sup- 
ply was directly attributable to an ef- 
fort to clean up western stock running 
in stalk fields and in feed-lots. 

At the outset the fat-cattle prospect 
was ominous. Escaping poultry com- 
petition, beef trade was hampered by 
cheap pork. Wholesale beef prices 
slumped to a $12 to $14 per ewt. basis, 
difficulty being experienced in clearing 
outlet channels on that basis. That re- 
tail prices did not adequately reflect the 
slump at the cooler does not need dem- 
onstration, as adjustment is always re- 
tarded. At no time did the fat-steer 
market show a healthy undertone; each 
week registered still lower prices, al- 
though calamity did not develop until 
the last half of the month. The $10 
quotation was finally erased, with the 
exception of a few outstanding long- 
feds, and on the last round the $9 front 


figure was in jeopardy, few steers sell- 
ing above $8.50. Final raiding put de- 
sirable heavy steers, 1,200 pounds up, 
on an $8 to $8.50 basis, so far as the 
bulk was concerned, plain weighty bul- 
locks going at $7.50 to $7.75. Eastern 
shippers switched from the better 
grades of steers to reduce cost, showing 
marked preference for plainer and even 
coarse bullocks under $8. During Jan- 
uary thousands of weighty steers with 
quality and condition sold at $8 to $8.50; 
in the final accounting they were back- 
breakers from the feeders’ standpoint. 


“Something Cheap” Preferred 


Heifers participated in the slump, 
that phase of the trade showing the 
same trend as steers, as “something 
cheap” always got preference. Weight 
and condition invited neglect. Nine- 
dollar heifers dropped out of the quo- 
tation list; $8.50 took Nebraska special- 
ties early in February, and a smear of 
fed heifers went over the scale at $6.75 
to $7.50. Cow trade resisted the slump 
until killers had access to a grist of 
$6.25 to $6.75 steers, when females ran 
into a slump of 50 to 75 cents, even 
trash being involved. Canners were 
seasonally unpopular at $3.50 to $4; 
cutting cows sold at $4.25 to $4.75, and 
a fair grade of beef cows, at $5 to $5.50. 

Feeders were never important factors 
in fat-cattle trade. Those who refrained 
from filling feed-lots on the high market 
last fall, intending to buy gain in Jan- 
uary, were alarmed at the continuous 
slump. A few warmed-up steers went 
to the country at prices ranging from 
$7 to $7.60, but demand from that 
source exercised no sustaining influence, 
killers taking thousands of light fleshy 
steers that would have gone back to 
the country for another turn at the 
bunker had confidence not been lacking. 
This, combined with free marketing of 
steers fed 60 to 90 days, impaired the 
whole market, as the product of light, 
low-cost cattle moved into beef channels 
with more celerity than better grades. 
The break dislodged thousands of merely 
warmed-up steers that got action at the 
market to the disadvantage of weight 
and merit. Light cattle always had 
preference, regardless of whether they 
cost $6 or $10.50 per cwt., which repre- 
sents the extreme range as the second 
month was reached. All grades of fat 
yearlings outsold big steers, tidy 800- 
to 1,000-pound offerings getting a 
clearance when meritorious 1,250- to 
1,400-pounders were of necessity carried 
overnight and not infrequently over the 
week-end. 


Heavy Steers Drop 


What happened was on the cards, and 
the cards were stacked. An excessive 
number of steers weighing approximate- 
ly the same went on feed concurrently, 
made phenomenal if not unprecedented 
gains, and began moving toward the 
market simultaneously. Had crowding 
been attempted, results would have been 
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even more disastrous. Nature produced 
a substantial corn crop of superb qual- 
ity, unexpected gains were made under 
ideal weather conditions, and, having 
made a crop of fat steers in four 
months, compared with six months nor- 
mally, the movement to shambles was 
correspondingly early. Gains of three 
pounds daily all through the feeding 
period were the rule; three to three and 
one-half pounds were frequent. Heavy 
steers dropped of their own weight, 
finally developing a top-heavy condition 
all down the line. 


Distribution Lagged 

Beef distribution lagged from the turn 
of the year as pay rolls were cut, work- 
ing time staggered, and the unemploy- 
ment line lengthened. Even the coterie 
of small killers retreated, frequently 
leaving the market after the middle of 
the week. Eastern shippers, responsible 
for the zenith trade of last summer and 
fall, restricted their purchases, not in- 
frequently leaving the market without 
serious competition. Usually the fat- 
cattle market picks up after the turn of 
the year; if the rule exists, it was con- 
spicuously violated on this occasion. 
Last year the whole trade started on up- 
grade early in January, the rise cul- 
minating in the September boom and 
meeting few setbacks on the way up. 

All this vicissitude is variously inter- 
preted. Packers unanimously attribute 
it to restricted consumption. Feeders 
contend that a break of 45 to 50 per cent 
in prices of live cattle since the crash 
of last September should have stimu- 
lated consumption; they also argue that, 
had retail prices shown corresponding 
depreciation, the blow would have been 
mitigated. Everybody engaged in beef- 
making expected adjustment when the 
influence of new corn became effective. 
Approach to panic prices was outside 
calculation. 


Hogs Pay Out 


Maintenance of hog prices despite 
substantial increase in numbers and 
tonnage merely means that processors 
are anxious to increase stocks of meats 
for summer merchandising and that con- 
sumers are eating prodigious quantities 
of fresh pork. At anywhere from a 
$7.90 to an $8.10 drove cost at Chicago, 
with the usual differentials at eastern 
and western markets, packers have 
bought hogs, especially the minor con- 
cerns. A large slice of the January run 
realized $7.50 to $8.50, Chicago basis, on 
an expanding supply, eleven major mar- 
kets handling around 400,000 head in ex- 
cess of the 1937 January run. A wide 
spread between lights and heavies indi- 
cated urgency of fresh meat demand; 
packer policy is to put heavy product 
away in cellars at the lowest possible 
cost. Imports of European pork, espe- 
cially hams, were substantially curtailed, 
giving domestic product easier access to 
distributive channels. Winter accumula- 
tion in packers’ cellars has been far 
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below normal, furnishing them with in- 
centive to tuck meats away. Lard they 
are not anxious about, although the win- 
ter accumulation is less than half that 
of the corresponding period of 1937, 
when it was burdensome. Hogs have 
been the only species paying for the 
corn consumed. 


Cleared at a Price 


Lambs have always been cleared, at a 
price, and the edible product has gone 
into consumption, processors’ policy be- 
ing to avoid resorting to the freezer 
except as an emergency measure. A $2 
break in dressed carcasses facilitated 
forced sales at the Atlantic seaboard, 
$14 to $15 per cwt. taking the bulk of 
the output late in January. Wool cred- 





4 “He’s been walkin’ around like that for a month—his 


shoulder strap is broken.” 





its improved slightly, buyers’ allowance 
advancing from $1.30 to $1.80 per cwt., 
live weight of the animal, attributed to 
improved condition of fleeces. Declines 
of $2.25 to $2.50 per cwt. in live lambs, 
however, put feeders in much the same 
position as cattle owners. From an $8.50 
to $9 basis early in January, the market 
declined, with only a few brief recov- 
eries, to $7.25 to $7.60, overweights go- 
ing as low as $7. Only a broad but in- 
termittent eastern demand prevented 
even a worse rout. As practically the 
entire supply was eligible to the meat- 
rail, shearers were practically out of the 
market. 


Center on Figure 8 


This briefly narrates what the three 
major branches of the live-stock mar- 
ket have done since the turn of the year. 
A notable and probably unprecedented 
phase is that much of the trading cen- 
tered around the figure 8. Fat cattle 
sold largely in a spread of $7.50 to 
$8.50; hogs, $7.75 to $8.25; and, until 
the month-end crash, lambs, $7.75 to 
$8.25. Similarly dressed market quota- 
tions are on practically the same basis— 
steers, $12 to $14; pork loins, $13 to $15; 
and lambs, $13 to $15. Both sets of quo- 
tations eliminated every possible alibi 
for sending meat above the purchasing 
capacity of the great mass of ultimate 
consumers. 


SOME LIVE STOCK NEWS 
AND PROSPECTS 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Cara IS PRACTICALLY OUT 
of the domestic cattle market—at 
least for the time being; probably until 
the existing crop of steers has been 
liquidated—only 3,500 head entering 
during January. Trial shipments effec- 
tively discouraged continued loading. An 
Alberta shipper delivered 135 head at 
Chicago early in January and before the 
break. Net proceeds were $11,640; he 
received a check for $5,380 as his share. 
What Ontario will do with its heavy 
holding is a puzzle to the trade; prob- 
ably Britain will get the surplus. 

A market for horse meat has been 
opened at 2101 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago. The product is frozen, packed 
in 25- and 50-pound cartons, and priced 
at 6 cents per pound, sliced or ground, 
with a %-cent cut in lots exceeding 
1,000 pounds. The meat is government 
inspected; the origin, a packing plant 
at Topeka, Kansas. The present appears 
to be an inopportune moment for devel- 
oping a trade in horse meat; but a low 
price sells anything nowadays, and the 
sausage grinder is always receptive. 


Inning for Hot Dogs 


New York promises a booming “hot 
dog” and “hamburger” trade at its ap- 
proaching world’s fair. Both edibles are 
to be pushed, a chain of “palaces” hav- 
ing been constructed to stimulate the 
proletarian appetite. Chicago’s world’s 
fair specialized in barbequed meat, 
which made a hit, beef getting the big 
play. Sausage makers are ready for an 
extensive summer advertising campaign, 
with a prospect for breaking all previ- 
ous output records. Resultant benefit 
to the beef industry is dubious. 

An Illinois cattle feeder, with several 
hundred heavy steers in his yard, called 
a Springfield banker on the ’phone at 
two o’clock in the morning following a 
dollar break at the market: 

“IT have been figuring several hours 
to find that the last break in cattle 
prices has put me about $5,000 in the 
hole,” he announced. 

“Why worry me?” queried the banker. 

“You have the loan, that’s why. I am 
going to sleep the rest of the night, leav- 
ing the worrying to you.” 

Congressman Nelson, of Missouri, dis- 
covered recently that “meatless menus” 
were getting sales force in the con- 
gressional restaurant, whereupon he 
suggested a ban to aid the “Eat More 
Meat” campaign, urging giving more 
prominence to steaks and chops on the 
cards from which congressmen select 
their food. The movement is timely, as 
eat-shops all over the country have per- 
sistently maintained prices of all animal 
foods, the usual alibi being that service 
cost is their major expense; also that 
between shrinkage and waste they find 
handling meat unprofitable. 
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The new farm bill is ready for joint 
action by both the Senate and House 
and will be passed with alacrity, as leg- 
islators are weary of the subject. Few 
of them are informed, and, having 
passed the buck to a conference commit- 
tee, have an alibi the folks at home can- 
not question. Once passed, the vexed 
subject will be relegated to limbo until 
such time as surpluses of corn, wheat, 
tobacco, or rice become burdensome in 
official opinion, when the plebiscite essen- 
tial to make the compulsory phase oper- 
ative will elicit agrarian reaction. The 
New Deal is a boon to county agents, 
as every grower of the commodities 
specified automatically comes under con- 
trol, without solicitation. Control affects 
sale, not production. Inquiry has elicited 
prompt but brief assurance that “no 
pending or intended legislation restricts 
production.” That no new processing 
tax excursion is contemplated at present 
is evident, and, as the amount available 
for “benefits” is held to $500,000,000, 
whence extra money is coming from is 
a puzzle. 

Cattle feeders and, incidentally, breed- 
ers are mainly interested in the corn 
phase of the act. The “normal gran- 
ary” principle becomes operative when- 
ever prospective supply reaches 2,- 
750,000,000 bushels; whereon, provided 
two-thirds of the growers affected vote 
in the affirmative, the machinery starts 
to clink. Assuming that the election is 
favorable, state, county, township, and 
farm allotments will be made. Penalty 
for selling in any manner—at the ele- 
vator, by private treaty, or through the 
feed-lot—will be 15 cents per bushel. 
Whoever happens to be secretary at the 
time is charged with responsibility for 
estimating production. Resort to feed- 
ing small grains and corn substitutes 
will be an alternative. 

Information on the subject is scant. 
In fact, few farmers and feeders are 
aware of what is happening at Wash- 
ington. Country editors ignore it; local 
officials reassure inquirers that nothing 
in the nature of compulsion impends. 
The answer is, invariably, “No pending 
legislation restricts you from planting 
anything you please.” Technically this 
is correct; the joker in the pack is evi- 
dent. 


Mexico Liquidating 


Mexico is no longer a menace to 
domestic cattle production. Assurance 
of that nature by Raymond Bell has 





attracted attention, although not new by 
any means. American cattle growers in 
Mexico have been liquidating and are 
anxious to clean up. Millions have been 
spent in efforts to develop the industry 
in the northern states of the southern 
republic, if that term is warranted, as 
it is showing a pronounced communistic 
tendency. If American capital had been 
searching for a capacious knothole, it 
made a disastrous discovery. Between 
a hostile climate, lack of a market, in- 
efficient labor, and sequestration of prop- 
erty by revolutionary politicians, the 
result has been inevitable. Not long 
since, northern Mexico was advertised 
as a promised land, a potential and 
perennial source of stock cattle supply 
for pastures and feed-lots north of the 
Rio Grande. 


Fix the Price 

Mayor La Guardia, of New York, was 
a star gabber at the recent annual gath- 
ering of the Illinois Farm Bureau. He 
was in strange company when he de- 
nounced food production curtailment, 
while advocating price-fixing. “We pay 
too much for curtailed production,” he 
asserted. “We can’t properly have a 
surplus until we know every man, 
woman, and child in the country has 
enough to eat. What we need for the 
farm is price-fixing on a national basis.” 

La Guardia argued that, as a ham 
sandwich always cost 10 cents, price- 
fixing could be as easily made effective 
in the entire food list. The speech was 
designed to catch New York City votes. 


Pork Expanding 


Enthusiasm over hog production is 
expanding now that prices are profit- 
able. Few sows are going to the 
butcher; consequently they are either 
on a parity with the barrows or slightly 
lower. Agricultural economists are 
preaching porcine production; feeding 
tests at the experiment stations are 
closely scanned; breed problems are in 
the spotlight of discussion; and Pack- 
ingtown, hit hard by current shortage, 
views the prospect complacently. Unless 
the strong arm of official restriction gets 
busy, the next two years will develop 
substantial increases in the porcine pop- 
ulation of the entire country. Sheep pro- 
duction has been overdone, and cattle 
feeders are alarmed at the non-receptive 
condition of the beef market. The ex- 
pansion cycle of pork production is here, 
and the “ton litter” champion is again 
audible. 
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SALES RESISTANCE 
IN HIDES CONTINUES 
BY J. E. P. 


IDES ARE STILL MEETING 

strenuous sales resistance at the 
lowest levels of the season. Packers, in 
view of continued drastic slumps in 
values of all basic commodities, have 
changed their ideas with the intention 
of reducing inventories, as they were 
carrying over 1,000,000 pieces on Feb- 
ruary 1. When tanners buy a package, 
they invariably insist on concessions. 
Cow hides are more active than steers. 
Weakness in the South American mar- 
ket is a repressing influence. 


Buyers Pick and Choose 


Buyers are in a position to pick their 
purchases, choosing months of slaughter 
and salting points. Heavy native steers 
are a drug, current purchases centering 
on light steer and cow hides. Tanners’ 
policy is to buy only for near-by wet- 
tings. 

Recent sales include heavy native 
cows, summer kill, at 10 cents; light 
native cows, winter killed, 914 cents; 
branded cows at 9 cents. Iowa packers 
have moved several thousand light cows 
at 9% cents, the Packers’ Hide Associa- 
tion selling January lights at 81% cents; 
brands at 8 cents. December and Jan- 
uary light cows sold in Buffalo and 
Omaha at 8% to 81% cents. Heavy Texas 
steer hides at 12% cents; ex-lights at 
9 cents, or cow prices. Under present 
conditions, 12 to 12%4 cents is the limit 
on steers. 

Few buyers are in a mood to consider 
heavy steer hides, harness and belting 
leather business having disappeared. 
Owners are anxious to sell anything, 
their objective being reduced inventories. 

Small packers are not getting action; 
country hides are stagnant. Tanners 
buy packer selections whenever they 
need a few thousand hides. Dealers do 
not give country hides the least consid- 
eration. Small packer hides are nominal 
around 8 cents; countries, 6 to 614 cents, 
flat. 


Packers Hold 1,000,000 Pieces 


Packers are credited with holding in 
excess of 1,000,000 pieces, small packers 
are loaded, and there is an accumulation 
everywhere, even on the west coast, 
where steers may be bought at 10 cents; 
cows, 744 cents. 

While the Big Four are _ shading 
prices, no forced selling has been at- 
tempted, as a lower trading basis would 
ensue. The fact that steers are neglected 
while cows can be moved is suggestive 
of narrower spreads, especially as cur- 
rent take-off runs largely to steers. 

Tanners, who are drawing on inven- 
tories to fill eurrent orders, complain 
that new business is shrinking. Shoe 
machinery is working at low volume, al- 
though hopeful of spring business. Re- 
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tailer and jobber attitude is not encour- 
aging, however. 

Makers of belting and harness leather 
assert that they cannot sell a pound of 
their product. Such leather as can be 
moved is going to shoe factories. Shoe- 
makers, while turning out spring goods, 
are operating cautiously, merely filling 
orders or accumulating for prospective 
business. Consumer demand is extreme- 
ly narrow. Until the packer accumula- 
tion can be whittled down, no improve- 
ment is expected. The New York Hide 
Exchange is in the hands of a coterie of 
bears, prices selling off on every sub- 
stantial offering. 

Shoe trade estimates indicate an in- 
crease in output of women’s wear, al- 
though January production was 25 per 
cent under that of the same month last 
year. Orders are light, however, which 
means that repeat orders in consider- 
able volume will be necessary. Whole- 
sale shoe prices have been reduced 5 to 
10 per cent; retailers have made heavier 
slashes in an effort to reduce stocks, as 
they were overbought. 

South American hides are working to 
lower levels. Buenos Ajires quotations 
are a full cent under Chicago. Sole- 
leather trade has been hit hard, which 
accounts for lack of demand for heavy 
steer hides. 


WOOL MARKET 
ON SOFT FOOTING 
BY J. E. P. 


CTUAL WOOL SALES AT ANY 
concentration point are restricted 
in volume. The market is on soft bot- 
tom. Western holders in Chicago re- 
cently have been rebuffed by dealers 
whenever they talked business. “I have 
all the wool I expect to sell for several 
months to come; why increase the 
load?” asked a leader. Boston is not 
doing enough business to fill a one- 
seated buggy, other eastern concentra- 
tion points reporting similar conditions. 
Clothing dealers are well stocked; fab- 
ric makers in similar condition. No im- 
mediate improvement is on the cards, 
creating difference of opinion, if not 
apprehension, as to valorization of the 
1938 crop. 


Quotations Trending Lower 


The trend of quotations is toward 
lower levels, although in most instances 
they are merely nominal. Eastern 
houses are asking 31 to 32 cents for fine 
delaines; 25 to 26 cents for clothing. 
Combing half-blood can be purchased at 
31 to 32 cents; quarter-blood, at 30 cents. 

Inquiry for fine territory wool is lack- 
ing, quotations, although nominal, trend- 
ing lower. For original bag, fine terri- 
tory, 67 to 70 cents, scoured, has been 
paid, although buyers are few at 67 to 
68 cents. Short French combing and 
clothing fine territory has sold at 63 to 
65 cents. Combing, 12-month Texas 
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wools find few takers at 71 to 72 cents; 
other Texas wools are without a market. 


Pact Announcement Depressing 


Wool top futures have been steadily 
losing ground, due to continued free 
selling, partly by holders, partly hedg- 
ing. A state department emission an- 
nouncing commodities, including wool, 
that may be affected by tariff revision 
and a statement by the agricultural de- 
partment that stocks of apparel wools 
were 60 per cent larger at the corre- 
sponding period of 1937 were depressing 
factors. 

In brief, the market is on soft foot- 
ing, with more than enough wool to go 
around, a new clip coming on, dealer 
speculative energy dormant, and foreign 
markets unstable. Recent London sales 
have disappointed holders, United States 
buyers declining to participate. Recent 
Colonial sales have without exception 
registered lower levels. 

So far the federal administration has 
consistently refused to meddle with ex- 
isting wool tariffs; but, at the January 
convention of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, skepticism concerning 
the future was evinced by a resolution 
asking assurance of this policy, ad- 
dressed to the Department of State. 

Current wool consumption is the low- 
est in 20 years past. This, coupled with 
the heavy importation of foreign wool 
during the first six months of 1937, 
means that the trade went into 1938 
with considerably heavier stocks than a 
year ago, although the total is expected 
to be well below the previous 10-year 
average. At present prices there is room 
for improvement. Importation is im- 
probable, as domestic prices are under 
an importing parity. 


Buying Basis Hand to Mouth 


Hand-to-mouth buying of fabrics is 
certain as long as uncertainty exists re- 
garding the pending trade treaty with 
Great Britain. In any event, lower 
prices are expected on fall fabrics. Mill 
production dropped so precipitately dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1937 that the 


year’s consumption was substantially 
below that of 1936. Meanwhile evidence 
of recovery is lacking. Consumption 
was 60 per cent below the high March 
figures. Women’s wear demand im- 
proved with the turn of this year; men’s 
wear trade is dormant despite severe 
price cuts. 

In the Southern Hemisphere prices 
have slumped, necessitating heavy with- 
drawals. For this an increase of 30 per 
cent in visible supply compared with the 
same period of 1937 is partly respon- 
sible. 

Eastern wool stocks are of practically 
the same poundage as a year ago, prob- 
ably less, but a carryover in the West 
means an increase in supply when the 
new clip moves to market. 


MORE LAMBS ON FEED 
THIS WINTER 


RICES OF LAMBS, WHICH HAVE 

broken sharply in recent months 
due largely to decreased consumer de- 
mand, should advance less than season- 
ally this winter and average below 
prices a year ago, asserts the BAE. 
Continuance of the situation which 
caused the break, plus a larger supply 
of sheep and lambs to come to market 
is the basis for the conclusion. 

The number of sheep and lambs on 
feed at the beginning of the year was 
reported as the second largest on record 
—11 per cent larger than a year earlier. 
This means heavier January-April mar- 
ketings, but the movement will be offset 
in part by smaller marketings of Texas 
grass-fats in March and April. 

The bureau expects marketings to be 
much larger this year than last in most 
of the Corn Belt, Texas, and Colorado; 
smaller, from states west of the Con- 
tinental Divide. 

Wool prices are expected to hold near 
present levels during the next few 
months. Domestic supplies are large 
and prices, despite recent marked de- 
clines, are still high in relation to 
prices of other textile raw materials. 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding individ- 


uals; raised under actual range conditions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


December 


Full Year 
37 


1937 1936 1936 

RECEIPTS— 

OR aE Se ee ee 1,113,722 1,260,060 15,135,266 15,711,291 

NON ES se 514,908 551,331 17,286,357 6,869,538 

NE oe rae ee 2,587,440 3,144,745 22,665,500 26,398,748 

NR icine iets ketenes saigiebtinlbensenaaianiens 1,643,324 1,760,683 24,979,400 24,651,954 
ToTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

NOURI che ke 449,244 503,853 6,467,806 6,187,508 

RRR GONS be cee oh 180,961 191,249 2,525,534 2,275,467 

EO ea eae En eee cen Serine 753,358 934,320 6,599,775 8,062,108 

PI elasiniealiinetiansictiinci nists jasiinipscnntialaneittinisdl 667,927 691,870 12,636,083 12,206,221 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

NOUN Nac) se eee 188,759 221,234 2,892,865 2,638,971 

CORRES ck a a ee 48,020 55,624 577,565 568,479 

PR een ee ee 26,586 40,415 382,469 590,002 

REENND sca ec a a le aera 93,905 109,932 3,284,011 2,795,200 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

SR se ee ees 859,441 986,839 10,069,550 10,971,595 

CaaS so a8 9 ee 452,178 493,834 6,281,388 6,069,551 

air at oe a i eae 3,958,456 4,681,100 31,642,140 36,054,968 

NN chika otis acne enatne arene 1,402,807 1,573,065 17,270,140 17,215,811 


*Exclusive of calves. jIncludes stockers and feeders. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE STOCK PRICES 


Feb. 1, 1938 


Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)......$ 8.00-10.00 
Slaughter Steers—Good ................ss0ccc2s-0c.0--- 7.00- 8.50 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1, 100 Ibs. Dore sc 7.75- 9.50 
Slaughter Steers—Good ....................0.....200000-- 7.00- 8.00 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750 lbs. up).......... 6.25- 7.00 
Fed Young Steers—Good-Choice.................... 7.00- 8.50 
Beifers—Good-CHoie.. ~ o.oo oss cncg coco cétevec noes ine 6.75- 8.00 
NOES GRO nn se Le 5.75- 6.25 
Wealers—Go0g-cnoice. oe nese 9.50-12.00 
SER — OD NOMIONOR noice cecicon cece cree 6.00- 7.50 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice.... 6.00- 7.25 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med... 5.00- 6.25 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-250 Ibs.)... 7.60- 8.65 
Tiembs—AGoeG-OmOice. se ee 6.60- 7.75 


Ewes—Good-Choice 


29m. 9QF 
3.25- 3.85 





*900 pounds up. 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Feb. 1, 1938 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 


Steers—Choice (700 Ibs. up)........................ $13.00-14.50 
eee s=—4eG0G foe Sectors 12.00-13.00 
Steers—Choice (500- 700 NOS Piste oe 12.50-14.50 
ieee — NINN ec atl ee 12.00-13.00 
Yearling Steers—Choice .........................0.... 12.50-14.00 
Yearling Steers—Good .........................-.......-- 12.00-12.50 
ROSMAN Ne as ek a 10.50-11.50 
RMN —— RO NNTa ONS aS Sra es 16.00-17.00 
PES TSS (1° CS ee a oe a 15.00-16.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 
Lambs—Choice (45 lbs. down)....................-- 14.50-16.00 
Spaaa Nan ec ere el 13.50-15.00 
asa EN rn hi ee es ot 8.00- 9.00 
FRESH PorK CuTS— 


Loins—8-12 lb. average.........................--20--- 14.00-16.090 


“aan ba TB 
$ 9. 5- 11.7 

” 75-10.50 
9.00-10.75 
7.25- 9.75 
6.50- 8.00 
7.00-10.75 
7.00- 9.50 
6.00- 7.00 
6.00- 8.90 
6.25- 7.75 
5.25- 6.50 
7.65- 8.50 
7.75- 9.15 
3.25- 4.10 


Jan. 3, 1988 


$14.50-16.50 


13.00-14.50 
13.50-16.00 
12.00-14.00 
13.50-14.50 
12.00-13.50 
11.00-11.50 
15.00-16.00 
14.00-15.00 


17.00-18.00 
8.00- 9.00 
8.00- 9.00 


14.50-16.00 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Commodity in 


Pounds Jan. 1, 1938+ Jan. 1, 1937 
BONA ROO ooo ee a 46,864,000 159,493,000 
RR ee 13,946,000 34,267,000 
astnale: arith: WE GON io 2,883,000 10,228,000 
NN NN ac ae ean 116,688,000 285,786,000 
BOR SEE MONRO sooo eo oee cece ses ernie 59,186,000 66,512,000 
I NN i i llicesmreee 222,408,000 314,593,000 
(EES | CS Cae reer STR, 66,952,000 132,101,000 

MENDIAE NIG 255 oo ies ee 528,927,000 10,029,980,000 
WAN ease Ste eee lh a a 53,076,000 145,809,000 
NI = SR is ee 123,320,000 187,887,000 
Creamery butter............ Bae th Sel ee 42,954,000 61,234,000 
Eggs (case equivalent)...........................-. 3,918,000 2,132,000 





*Cured or in process of cure. 7Subject to revision. 
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Feb, 1, 1937 
$12.00-13.25 


9.50-12.25 
12.00-13.25 
9.50-12.25 
7.50-10.00* 
9.50-13.25 


10.10-10.25 
9.50-10.15 
4.50- 5.75 


Feb. 1, 1937 


$16.00-17.50 
13.00-16.00 
16.00-18.00 
12.50-16.50 
16.50-18.090 
13.00-16.50 
11.00-12.00 
15.50-16.50 
14.50-15.50 


12.50-15.00 
11.50-14.00 
7.00- 8.00 


16.50-19.00 


Five-Year 
Average 
89,538,000 
23,064,000 
4,918,000 
161,296,000 
71,350,000 
327,709,000 
88,154,000 
766,029,000 
98,046,000 
132,485,000 
56,364,000 
2,363,000 


COMPETITON FROM MEXICO 
IS THING OF PAST 


EAVY IMPORTATION OF MEXI- 

can raised cattle is a thing of the 
past, says Raymond Bell, in Mezico 
Magazine (El Paso). Mr. Bell operates 
ranches in Texas and Mexico. 

Fear of Mexican competition is based 
on the idea of large ranches of pre- 
Revolution days, says Mr. Bell; but 
these “have been cut up, and the small 
tracts of valley lands where there is 
water or possibility of securing water 
have been turned into small farms that 
produce very little.” 

He adds that, “in order to use a few 
acres as poor farm land, they make 
thousands of acres of magnificent graz- 
ing land absolutely worthless for lack 
of water. A great part of this farm 
land distributed to agrarians is very 
shallow soil that will in a few years be 
worthless for farming or for range pur- 
poses, the result being another ‘dust 
bowl,’ as happened in large areas of the 
United States by improper selection of 
land suitable for farming. 

“Before the Mexican Revolution, the 
State of Chihuahua was the largest 
cattle producer in Mexico, with Durango 
as close second. Today there are only 
two large cattle ranches operating in the 
State of Durango, and these two brand 
between them less than 10,000 calves 
per year.” 

Mr. Bell refers to two ranches on 
which, “at this time, due to the agra- 
rians and their small farms around all 
watering places where water could be 
encountered, it would be impossible to 
handle on both places 1,000 head of 
cattle where 200,000 head were possible 
formerly. The whole acreage is now al- 
most non-productive; for it is useless for 
live stock, and as farm land will not 
average 1 peso per day to the agrarians 
farming their tracts.” 

A great percentage of Mexico’s ex- 
ports during the past few years has 
been breeding stock of Mexican ranch- 
ers forced to reduce their herds “due to 
their lands, with water, being taken 
from them,” he declares. And this re- 
duction continues to increase. 

Cost of production, according to Mr. 
Bell, is practically as much in Mexico 
as in Texas. 

Criticism of Mexico’s administration 
policies are not intended in these re- 
marks, says Mr. Bell. They are simply 
statements of facts which, he is sure, 
both Mexican and foreign cattlemen will 
agree are correct. 


MORE CATTLE ON FEED 
IN CORN BELT 


HE NUMBER OF CATTLE ON 
feed in the Corn Belt on January 1 
was about 15 per cent larger than a 
year ago, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Supplies of 
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well-finished grain-fed cattle, therefore, 
are expected to increase considerably in 
the late winter and spring months. The 
number being fed, however, is not large 
compared with most recent years. In 
the western Corn Belt the number ap- 
parently is much smaller than in most 
years before 1934. In the 11 western 
states there are slightly fewer this 
winter than last. 

Slaughter of both cattle and calves in 
1938 is expected to be smaller than last 
year. Some restocking in drought areas 
will be done, which will result in fewer 
cows, heifers, and calves coming to 
slaughter. With feed in plenty and more 
weight, offsetting in part decrease in 
the slaughter, it is believed that beef 
supplies will be nearly as large this 
year as last and will include a greater 
proportion of beef of the better grades. 

A large part of the downward read- 
justment in prices which was expected 
for the better grades of cattle in the 
fist half of 1938 apparently took place 
in November and December, the bureau 
said. Not much change is expected in 
prices of slaughter cows and the lower 
evades of steers. Influence of reduced 
supplies on prices of such cattle may 
be offset by a weakness in the consumer 
demand for meats, the experts declared. 

Among factors responsible for the 
decline in better grades were, according 
to the bureau: (1) slight increase in 
supplies of such cattle; (2) decreased 
consumer demand for meat, resulting 
principally from reduced industrial em- 
ployment; (3) seasonal increase in 
poultry consumption; (4) greater-than- 
seasonal increase in pork consumption, 
caused chiefly by weakness in the stor- 
age demand for hog products; and (5) 
sharp decline in hide prices. 

One of the main causes for the drop 
in live-stock prices, the bureau said, 
has been the unusually large increase 
in supplies of hogs coming to market. 
After reaching the lowest level in over 
40 years in August, hog slaughter in- 
creased until in December it was run- 
ning about two and one-half times 
larger than in August. Average weights 
in the last two or three months also 
have been up. In addition, weak stor- 
age demand in November and December 
foreed unusually large quantities of 
pork into consumption. 


FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 


On February 7, cottonseed cake and 
meal was quoted at $22.50 a ton, f.o.b. 
Texas points. Hay prices on February 
4 at Omaha were: alfalfa—choice leafy, 
$20 and up; No. 1, $17 to $19; stand- 
ard leafy, $15.50 to $16.50; standard, 
$14 to $15; No. 2, $13 to $14; No. 3, 
$12 to $13; upland prairie—No. 1, 
$11.50 to $12.50; No. 2, $10 to $11; No. 
5, $7 to $9; midland prairie—No. 1, 
$11.50 to $12.50; No. 2, $7.50 to $9.50; 
mixed—No. 1, $12 to $12.50; No. 2, 
$10 to $11; No. 3, $7 to $9. 
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CATTLE IMPORTS FOR BREEDING— 
Canada ...... 


Chile, Irish Free State, Mexico, United Kingdom.... 


OTHER EDIBLE CATTLE IMPORTS— 


Cerri COs Tr ee a 
Rae ee Se 
Ure eat MN ines se 
I Ce Te aii cicciehiti sic ecestsnacenscnannesanttons 
ER CUR ROO ices st 
CCR De MN a cee ead 
Other Countries (over 700 Ibs.) ...0........cccceceeeeeeeeeetee 
I a il 
Uren Cr Uae a eh: 


Except for 


Beef, fresh 
Veal, fresh 


Beef and veal, pickled or cured 
Beef, canned 


Hoc IMPoRTS— 


Nitti cited diac ootidainciicsbiiate 


MEAT IMPORTS— 


SON Ua IR i 


Pork, fresh 
Hams, shoulders, and bacon 


Pork, pickled, salted, and other............0...2.....-.2000-00--- 


Total pork 
MFAT EXPORTS— 
Beef and veal, fresh 
Beef, cured 
Beef, canned 
Total beef and veal 
Fresh pork carcasses 
Fresh pork loins and other 
Cumberland and Wiltshire sides 
Hams and shoulders 
Bacon. ....... 
Pickled pork 
Canned pork 
Total pork 
Eee x) 
Sausage ... 
Sausage ingredients 


9 


Three BIG 


Events 


ALL EXHIBITS AND ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES UNDER ONE 
GIANT ROOF IN HOUSTON'S NEW COLISEUM /)/)5,°+ VJiss [+/ 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


1937 
(Head) 


11,351 
1,028 


164,191 
50,355 
80,792 
24,792 

172,717 

1,259 
73 
765 
t 


82,776 
(Pounds) 


4,665,558 
208,801 
1,752,216 
88,087,133 
94,713,708 
20,876,569 
47,422,022 
6,531,889 
74,830,480 


4,494,400 
5,463,330 
2,708,556 
12,666,286 
146,838 
4,090,699 
45,385 
39,859,942 
2,953,133 
9,009,390 
7,127,077 
63,232,464 


136,978,110 


2,706,622 
1,218,616 


1936 
(Head) 


10,346 
840 


143,219 
35,149 
55,695 
21,992 

140,439 

1,615 
153 
847 

4 


87,232 
(Pounds) 


3,977,277 
104,186 
2,181,185 
87,803,630 
94,066,278 
12,944,846 
26,087,850 
2,810,315 
41,843,011 


4,144,101 
8,219,702 
2,028,551 
14,392,354 
152,442 
2,594,443 
467,443 
42,162,797 
4,095,083 
10,519,831 
7,936,926 
67,228,875 
112,168,494 
2,356,189 
2,116,677 
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ENGLISH 
LIVE-STOCK LETTER 
BY J. RAYMOND 


ONDON, JANUARY 14.—THE 
leading British fat-stock shows were 
badly handicapped by foot-and-mouth 
disease restrictions, and almost up to 
the last moment the great Smithfield 
Show in London was threatened with 
closure. Although the disease now ap- 
pears to be under control, during Decem- 
ber 3,000 cattle, 2,500 sheep, and 1,200 
pigs were slaughtered in Wiltshire alone. 
Since 1922 some $25,000,000 has been 
paid out in compensation for slaugh- 
tered animals, this figure including an 
average of just over $4,500,000 per 
annum between 1925 and 19387. On the 
basis that the cattle, sheep, and pigs in 
Great Britain are worth about $600,- 
000,000, the Ministry of Agriculture 
estimates that this is equivalent to the 
payment of an insurance premium of 
6 cents per $100 per annum, by means 
of the slaughter policy, against the risk 
of the disease becoming epidemic. The 
cost of compensation last year amounted 
to $900,000. On the brighter side, there 
has been a better export demand of late 
for pedigree cattle, wnile the general 
grading-up of herds, resulting from the 
revised beef cattle subsidy payments, is 
continuing satisfactorily. 


Stock Shows and Their Lessons 


It is rather curious that, taking the 
United Kingdom as a whole, the total 
disbursements of the subsidy are so 
equally divided between the “quality” 
and the “ordinary” grades. Taking each 
grade separately, however, it is found 
that payments to Scottish producers for 
“quality” grade cattle actually cover 
five-sixths of the total marketings for 
the three months covered by the latest 
returns, against only five-twelfths for 
England and Wales and only one-thir- 
teenth for northern Ireland. Relatively, 
two Scottish beasts for every one from 
England and Wales secured the higher 
grade payments, this being attributed to 
the tendency of English and Welsh pro- 
ducers to combine dairying with beef 
production. In consequence, there has 
recently arisen keen controversy regard- 
ing the actual possibilities of combining 
the two phases of the cattle industry, 
and the Smithfield Show saw the car- 
cass championship and reserve cham- 
pionship awards won by Aberdeen Angus 
ex dairy Shorthorn crossbreds, while 
second prize in the championship class 
also went to a carcass of this cross. 
Since these successes, the antagonists to 
the use of dairy dams for beef produc- 
tion have modified their views, and 
claim that the beef and ‘the dairy dams 
should be limited to 800-gallon cows 
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regarded in the herd book of their own 
breed. The carcass championship results 
are expected to lead many more pro- 
ducers, who have hitherto exploited 
purely beef breeds exclusively, to put 
Angus or Scotch Shorthorn bulls to 
dairy females, and it is thought that 
this will give answer to the long-stand- 
ing demand for a true dual-purpose 
breed or cross. Naturally, with a major- 
ity of producers as judges, the beef- 
cum-dairy crossbreds were well out of 
the picture in the live classes, the 
supreme award going to an Aberdeen 
Angus heifer from J. J. Cridlan’s Maise- 
more herd, with one of the same breed, 
from Lady Robinson, reserve. Cross- 
breds predominated in all classes, al- 
though the Herefords put up the best 
display of recent years. Mr. Cridlan’s 
champion sold for $500. Excluding the 
champion, Aberdeen Angus entries made 
from $115 to $200 per head; Devons, 
$135 to $235; Galloways, $105 to $210; 
Herefords, $125 to $190; Lincoln Reds, 
$175 to $240; Red Polls, $110 to $185; 
Shorthorns, $135 to $165; first crosses, 
$115 to $245; second and third cross- 
breds, $100 to $245; and small cross- 
breds, $100 per head. 


Decline in Pig Production 


All things considered, the position as 
regards cattle production is brighter 
than at the corresponding period of 
1937; but a further decline in the pig 
population is recorded in the recent 
census taken by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. The returns give the total number 
of pigs in England and Wales as 3,914,- 
000, which is 442,000 fewer than in Sep- 
tember last, 142,000 fewer than in De- 
cember, 1936, and 199,000 fewer than in 
December, 1935. The figures generally 
indicate that the increase in the number 
of pigs recorded in September was due 
to seasonal causes and that the decline 
in pig production continues. The min- 
istry states that the decline in the num- 
ber of breeding sows between June and 
December was greater than that re- 
corded in either of the previous two 
years. While it is probable that the 
continued dearness of feedstuffs is re- 
sponsible for the decline, it is also 
alleged that the drop in production is a 
retrograde move on the part of a sec- 
tion of the producers to force the gov- 
ernment to adopt a direct-subsidy policy. 

In the meantime, it is suggested that 
an increased allocation will be granted 
to the United States for the exportation 
of pig products to the United Kingdom 
under the Anglo-American trade agree- 
ment, which is to be negotiated within 
the next few months. It is understood 
that this course would not necessarily 
involve an increase in the total permitted 
supply from foreign countries. At the 


moment, the United States allocation is 
not being filled, and, on several occa- 
sions recently, the Board of Trade has 
transferred the allocation to other coun- 
tries, following representations by the 
retailers for increased imports. Changes 
in quotas for foreign countries are now 
being considered by the Board of Trade, 
but it is understood that no substantial 
revision is contemplated pending an 
announcement of the government’s pro- 
posals for the reorganization of the 
home industry. 

Beef cattle generally are in strong 
demand, fat beasts realizing slightly 
higher values. Supplies of fat catile 
have been bigger following the holiday 
markets and have been mainly of good 
quality, with an average range of $9.30 
per live cwt., as compared with $9 at 
the corresponding period of last year 
and $7.60 at the beginning of 1936. 
Store cattle are being offered in com- 
paratively small numbers and are mar- 
keting with a variable demand at around 
$55 per head for yearlings and $77.50 
per head for two-year-old stock. 

A variable inquiry prevails for fat 
sheep, with little change in values, 
which average around 25 cents per 
pound for Downs and crossbreds. The 
few store sheep penned are clearing 
easily at about $8.20 per head. 

There is an active trade for fat pigs, 
but prices show a slight fall, baconers 
fetching $2.50 to $2.75 per score and 
porkers making $2.75 to $3.15 per score, 
all weights. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


NNOUNCEMENT BY AUSTRALIA 

that she would abolish import re- 
strictions and restore her market possi- 
bilities to American exporters has result- 
ed in restoration by recent presidential 
order of most-favored-nation tariff treat- 
ment to the products of Australia enter- 
ing the United States. 


* * * 


Bechuanaland, Mozambique (Portu- 
gese East Africa), Southwest Africa, 
and the Union of South Africa were 
added in January to the agricultural de- 
partment’s list of countries which have 
foot-and-mouth disease. Also added to 
the list in that month was the Channel 
Islands. 

* * * 

A wide range of products, mainly man- 
ufactures, have become subject to sharp- 
ly increased duties in Mexico. Among 
the items affected by the virtually 
doubled duty are hides and skins. 


* * * 


Russia’s 1938 plans for artificial in- 
semination call for treatment of 1,500,- 
000 cows in the private and collective 
farm herds. Artificial insemination of 
horses, cattle, and sheep has been prac- 
ticed in Russia for many years. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE 
BALANCE BEST SINCE ’30 


NITED STATES HAD AN EX- 
port trade balance in 1937 of $259,- 
597,000, largest since 1930 and compared 
with $33,386,000 for the preceding year, 
the Department of Commerce reports. 
Exports last year were valued at $3,- 
345,658,000 against $2,455,978,000 in 
1936, while imports of $3,086,061,000 
compared with $2,522,592,000 a year ago. 
The commerce department said that 
purchases abroad of products essential 
to rearmament programs, combined with 
general improvement in economic condi- 
tions during the first three quarters of 
the year, contributed largely to the ex- 
pansion of exports. It said concessions 
granted the United States in reciprocal 
trade agreements and greatly improved 
domestic agricultural conditions also 
contributed to the increase. 


CATTLEMEN CONVENE 
(Continued from page 6) 


tion of the matter and after conferences 
with representatives of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing Association, 
determined to oppose these bills. It 
seems important that the ICC, which has 
the power to fix through rates on live 
stock, should have jurisdiction over these 
facilities, the service charge for using 
which is included in the through rates. 
The hearing was held before a Senate 
subcommittee after our committee had 
left Washington, and Mr. Blaine ap- 
peared in opposition for the association. 
There has been no further action.” 

The report concluded as follows: 

“A further activity of the Legislative 
Committee will be the appointment of a 
subcommittee of three [Albert K. Mit- 
chell, of Albert, New Mexico, chairman; 
Jay Taylor, of Amarillo, Texas; and 
C. J. Abbott, of Hyannis, Nebrasa] to 
work with a like committee of processors 
and a like committee from meat mer- 
chandising organizations, for the pur- 
pose of handling problems of mutual 
concern in the production, marketing, 
and distribution of our product. 

“Inasmuch as there are several gov- 
ernment agencies now being publicized 
on the radio on the National Farm and 
Home Hour, we recommend that the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics ar- 
range programs publicizing the present 
governmental beef-grading service for 
the information and instruction of the 
consuming public.” 


Resolutions 


Resolutions adopted called for: 

1. Opposition to legislation that would 
permit diversion of withdrawn acreage 
to production of live stock and opposi- 
tion to “any compulsory feature” in the 
pending farm bill. 

2. A halt in duty reduction on live 
stock or live-stock products and opposi- 
tion to increase in cattle quotas, with re- 
quest that cattle from Canada be per- 
mitted entry only under a “spread the 
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receipts” arrangement, so “as to have as 
little effect as possible on our market.” 

3. Continued embargo against impor- 
tations of live stock or live-stock prod- 
ucts from countries having foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

4. Increased tariff on canned beef and 
hides to give adequate protection to 
domestic producers. 

5. Opposition to reduction in present 
excise taxes on oil and oil-bearing seeds. 

6. Meat prices to consumers that re- 
flect the recent drop in cattle prices. 

7. Investigation by Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics into facts concerning 
charges that beef bears a greater pro- 
portion of overhead retail cost than do 
other meats. 

8. A 50-cents-per-car assessment on 
cattle for use of National Live Stock and 
Meat Board in advertising beef. 

9. Opposition to freight-rate increase 
on live stock, because present rates are 
based on a record completed in 1928 
when cattle prices were higher than at 
present and freight rates were not low- 
ered in depression years 1932, 1933, and 
1934. 

10. Opposition to the freight-train- 
limit measure. 

11. Opposition to the Pettengill long- 
and-short-haul bill. 

12. Legislation empowering the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make 
possible the hauling of live stock by the 
shortest route rather than by long and 
circuitous routes. 

13. Establishment of transportation 
rates and charges on a basis of “full 
cost of performing the service plus a 
reasonable profit.” 

14. Repeal of certain provisions of the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935 involving cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity, 
permits, and charges, pending (1) the 
consolidation of rail lines; (2) pooling 
of rail facilities, traffic, and revenue; 
(3) elimination of further ills; (4) in- 
auguration of system of cost finding in 
transportation. 

15. Retention by the Interstate. Com- 
merce Commission of jurisdiction over 
service of loading and unloading at pub- 
lic stock yards. 

16. Indorsement of the basic princi- 
ples of the Taylor Grazing Act provision 
for election of, and delegation of duties 
to, local advisory boards, but requesting 
legal authority for, and delegation of 
specific duties to, such boards. 

17. Co-operation of state board of 
live-stock commissioners with cattle- 
theft committees of state live-stock 
associations “to the end that inspection 
service be improved at country points, 
sales rings, and central markets.” 

18. Opposition to compulsory Bang’s 
disease eradication program, with re- 
guest that Bureau of Animal Industry 
study methods of scientific control such 
as vaccination. 

19. More liberal terms of repayment 
of federal commissioner farm and ranch 
loans when necessary. 

The convention expressed sorrow at 
the death of Mr. Pryor, of Texas; Mr. 
Carey, of Wyoming; Mr. Adamson, of 
Nebraska; Mr. Hodge, of New Mexico; 
Mr. Russ, of California; and Mr. Spiller, 
of Texas; Mr. Mercer, of Kansas; Mr. 
Swift, of Chicago; and Mr. Walters, of 
Washington, D. C. 


Russell Thorp, active secretary of the 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, 
headquartered at Cheyenne, was the real 
steersman during the three-day round of 
business and banquets, smokers and ex- 
cursions, theater party, and other enjoy- 
able events. For all this, in the words 
of the resolution the convention adopted: 

“We wish to express our sincerest 
thanks to those who have contributed so 
substantially to the success of this con- 
vention. Particularly we wish to thank 
the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the committees which entertained 
the ladies, the various other committees, 
the Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce and 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Plains 
and Frontier hotels, the Wyoming State 
Tribune and Wyoming Eagle and the 
Associated Press, the Elks, Governor 
and Mrs. Leslie A. Miller, Mayor Archie 
Allison, the Wyoming consistory, Safe- 
way Stores, J. M. Carey and Brother, 
American Legion, and the Police De- 
partment. We also wish to thank the 
various speakers who have given so gen- 
erously of their effort and time and have 
contributed so materially to the »uccess 
of this convention.” 


Officers Elected 


Referring to action taken at the 1935 
convention of the association, when the 
five second vice-presidents resigned in 
crder that younger men might be hon- 
orea by being made second vice-presi- 
cents, the Nominating Committee, of 
which Henry G. Boice, of Tucson, Ari- 
zona, was chairman, recommended the 
continuation of “the long-established 
policy of advancing the first vice-presi- 
dent to the position of president in reg- 
ular line of succession, and that each 
two years there shall be selected five 
second vice-presidents from among the 
men coming up in the organization. 
While our by-laws provide, of course, 
that officers are elected for a term of 
one year or until their successors are 
appointed, it may not be necessary to 
change the by-laws to bring about our 
purpose. There could be a tacit recog- 
nition of the fact that when new second 
vice-presidents are chosen it shall be 
understood that, in keeping with the 
above expressed policy, they shall not be 
eligible for re-election beyond the sec- 
ond term. This policy to be put in ef- 
fect in 1939.” 

Officers proposed and accepted by the 
convention for 1938 were: President, 
Hubbard Russell, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; first vice-president, J. Elmer 
Brock, of Kaycee, Wyoming; second vice- 
presidents, Frank S. Boice, of Sonoita, 
Arizona; Fred A. Hobart, of Canadian, 
Texas; Thomas Jones, of Midland, South 
Dakota; Albert Campbell, of New Mead- 
ows, Idaho; and William B. Wright, of 
Deeth, Nevada. 

San Francisco will be the convention 
city in 1939. 

A number of the speeches made at the 
convention appear in this number of the 
Propucer. Others will be printed in 
succeeding issues. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN RANGE 
AND LIVE STOCK REPORT 


IVE STOCK ON WESTERN RANG- 

es is wintering well, and the range 
is good west of the main range and 
along the eastern slope but poor to fair 
in the Great Plains section, according to 
the February 1 report of the Denver 
regional office of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

Most of the western winter ranges 
were open during January and permit- 
ted good use of feed, only limited sup- 
plemental feeding being necessary where 
feed was short. Condition of ranges was 
77 per cent of normal, the same as last 
month, compared with 66 a year ago 
and the 1928-37 average of 76. Condi- 
tion of cattle generally was good, al- 
though a few in the drier Great Plains 
area and in South Dakota were thin. 
Weather was favorable and shrink less 
than usual. Sheep condition was gen- 
erally above average except in limited 
areas of the Great Plains. Weather 
was favorable in the north. 


Condition by states: 


Arizona.—Feed well started on lower 
and south ranges but rain needed there 
as well as in higher areas; cattle win- 
tered well and in fairly good condition; 
most early lambing bands on farm pas- 
ture; most early lambs have good start; 
little feed in desert ranges for later use. 


California.—Winter continued mild 
and rain stimulated new feed growth; 
soil moisture good over state; new pas- 
turage excellent over north half of state 
and advancing rapidly in south making 
spring grazing prospects favorable; win- 
ter feed need and costs extremely light; 
losses less than normal; early lamb pros- 
pects favorable with conditions in most 
early districts near ideal; grass beef 
outlook good; mountain snow packs ex- 
tremely light February 1, augmented by 
recent rains. 


- 


Colorado.—Lower ranges open and 
good in west but feed poor and moisture 
light in east; feed ample in mountains, 
west, and irrigated sections; weather 
favorable and stock in good condition; 
January sheep and cattle shipments 
from feeding areas heavier than year 
ago; lower prices brought considerable 
loss to feeders. 

Idaho.—Ranges and pastures good; 
snow cover light and moisture condition 
good; desert ranges used with hay; mild, 
open winter conserved hay, ample now in 
southwest and possibly in surplus in 
other sections; cattle and sheep wintered 
well; early lamb situation favorable. 

Kansas (western).—Cattle in fair 
condition; winter losses light; drought 
continues and high winds frequent; 
ranges bare in many areas and condi- 
tion generally poor; feed short; heavy 
feed movement into west counties. 


Montana.—Mild, open January favor- 
able for stock; winter ranges mostly 
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open with only light snow cover; range 
feed fair to good but feed short necessi- 
tating concentrates and hay imports in 
east-center and northeast dry sections; 
however, hay and other feeds generally 
ample and feeding light; stock generally 
in good conditions except in dry areas; 
losses light. 


Nebraska (western).—Ranges and 
pastures poor to fair; best feed in sand 
hills; snow light and ranges open for 
fall use; feed generally ample, except in 
local areas; soil moisture short; stock 
in good condition. 


Nevada.—Ranges mostly open with 
good feed and ample stock water; mild, 
open weather called for light feeding, 
saving hay and other feeds; stock in 
good condition; losses light. 


New Mexico.—Range feed fair to good 
but short in parts of east where mois- 
ture needed; ranges mostly open; wheat 
pastures in east counties failed in ex- 
pected growth; supplemental feeding 
light; feeds generally ample but grass 
near water-holes becoming short; stock 
in good flesh and wintering well; losses 
light. 

North Dakota.—Snow cover over state 
closed most January grazing; fair to 
good feed on most pasture ranges and 
considerable roughage; mild weather 
helped to save feed; hay ample except 
in northwest; feed grains short in nearly 
all west two-thirds of state necessitating 
grain and other concentrate imports; 
stock in fairly good condition; losses 
light. 

Oklahoma.—Ranges and pastures poor 
and dry in west; fair to good in east; 
east and south-center received moisture; 
feed ample but some surplus in east and 
shortage in west; wheat pastures provid- 
ing little feed and rain needed for wheat; 
some feeding necessary where wheat 
pastures short; mild weather favored 
stock; considerable feeding accounts for 
stock in fair to good flesh. 


Oregon.—Pastures and ranges good 
and ground well soaked; little snow at 
lower elevations and range feed fully 
utilized; desert ranges better than usual; 
hay and feeds ample and considerable 
surplus in many sections; cattle and 
sheep wintered well and in above aver- 
condition. 

South Dakota (western). — Winter 
ranges open and little supplementary 
feeding necessary; range feed fair 
around Black Hills and in northwest but 
poor toward Missouri River; local feed 
generaily ample but some areas import- 
ed concentrates; stock wintering well. 

Texas.—Rains gave ample moisture 
except in north Panhandle; range feed 
fair to good except in north and south 
and south sheep sections; recent mois- 
ture promises good early spring feed 
except in north; supplemental feeding 
light except in drier areas; with mild 
weather cattle wintered well except in 
dry area; few yearling steer and steer 
calves contracted but many offers not 
accepted; ewes wintering well; some 
supplemental feeding in south part of 
sheep sections; losses light and lamb 
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prospects good; early sheep ranges ex- 
pected good if February escapes freezing 
weather. 

Utah.—Winter ranges good and mostly 
open; stock water generally ample; soil 
moisture generally ample; farm and 
range stock feeding light and supplies 
ampie unless conditions become severe; 
cattle and sheep in above average con- 
dition; losses light. 

Washington—Winter mild and wet; 
lower ranges open and old and new grass 
good; hay and grain surplus in most 
areas; stock in good flesh; losses light. 

Wyoming. — Lower winter ranges 
mostly open; some snow cover in north- 
east; feed on winter ranges generally 
zxood but grazed fairly close in parts of 
northeast and southeast; hay and feeds 
generally ample but some concentrates 
shipped to northeast sections; stock win- 
tering well under favorable January 
weather; losses light. 


MEAT BOARD LAUNCHES 
RADIO PROGRAM 


A PART OF THE NATION-WIDE 
program to make the public more 
meat conscious and to stimulate meat 
consumption, the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board has inaugurated a 13- 
week program, putting 858 meat talks 
on the air over 14 powerful stations 
during January, February, March, and 
April. These talks are geared to sec- 
tions of greatest retail buying in states 
enjoying big annual sales volume. 

The Meat Board at its semi-annual 
meeting in December voted to throw all 
its available resources into a_ special 
advertising and promotion to increase 
the consumption of meat. 

This effort is being centered on telling 
130,000,000 consumers that— 

1. Meat prices are down; 

2. An abundance of high-quality meat 
is available; 

3. More meat should be 
the daily diet. 

In addition to the radio campaign, 
meat talks are being furnished to 83 
stations for use on the “Women’s Hour;” 
cooking schools are being conducted in 
57 cities during the first six months of 
1938; retailer demonstrations are being 
made in 99 cities; 86 metropolitan news- 
papers will co-operate in using meat 
dish photographs with cooking instruc- 
tions; information on how to buy and 
cook meat and its health value and 
place in the diet is furnished regularly 
to 6,500 newspapers; and co-operating 
in the drive are the organizations rep- 
resenting the food chain stores, the 
retail meat dealers, the retail grocers, 
railroads, hotels, restaurants, live-stock 
organizations, meat trade, hotel, and 
restaurant magazines, and others. 

And in addition to this is the program 
inaugurated by the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers to “Move More Meat.” 
—a program that has already secured 
the promise of co-operation from prac- 
tically all branches of industry. 
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BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


ND OF SEASON SURVEY OF 

crops by the Crop’ Reporting 
Board confirmed most of the earlier 
showings but indicated heavier acreage 
loss in drought area than has previously 
been reported. Nevertheless, this has 
been a season of exceptionally heavy 
crop yields. Crop yields on acreage har- 
vested were about 16.4 per cent above 
the average for the 10 years preceding 
1938. The high average of yields, ac- 
cording to the board, “appears to have 
been due largely to exceptionally favor- 
able weather conditions, to an upward 
trend that is evident in the yields of 
numerous crops as a result of a wider 
distribution of improved varieties and 
seed strains, to extra attention to de- 
tails induced by the high prices of the 
drought veers, and to certain aspects 
of the soil conservation pregram.” 

* * * 


The exchange value of farm products 
stood at only 81 per cent of pre-war on 
January 15, compared with 101 per 
cent a year earlier, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics Jan- 
uary 15 index of prices. The January 
figure was the lowest recorded since 
July, 1935. 


* * * 


Blindfolded judges, requested to iden- 
tify different kinds of meat in the 
course of studies on meat flavor by 
the Department of Agriculture and state 
experiment stations could more often 
identify beef and pork correctly than 
chicken, veal, lamb, or rabbit. In other 
words, the special flavors and texture of 
beef and pork were more easily distin- 
guished than those of other meats. 


* * & 


“Grainless” cattle feeding rations 
gave good results in tests at the New 
Mexico State College and in El Paso 
County, Texas, last season, writes W. S. 
Foster, in Capper’s Farmer. In these 
rations cottonseed meal was substituted 
for grain, and the surprising thing about 
the experiment is that these “grainless” 
cattle sold for the same market price as 
grain-fed cattle. The shrink in shipping 
was less and the dressing percentage 
was the same. And, on the average, the 
carcasses graded the same as the grain- 
fed lots. 


* * * 


The twelve federal land banks sold 
15,280 farms during 1937, slightly more 
than in 1936. Sales in 1987 amounted to 
$37,805,652, compared with $35,227,778 
during the previous year. “Demand for 
farm land apparently increased some- 
what during the year, as indicated by 
the large volume of sales, larger cash 
down payments, and slightly higher per 
unit prices,’ Deputy Governor Hill of 
the Farm Credit Administration said. 
Most of the bank-owned farms were sold 
to bona fide farmers, it was stated. Cash 
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down payments on farms sold by the 
land banks in 1987 averaged about 22 
per cent of sale price, compared with 
approximately 19 per cent in 1936. 

* * * 


At present almost 20,000,000 acres ot 
the 700,000,000 acres of arid or semi- 
arid land between the 100th meridian 
and the Pacific coast are irrigated, says 
Commissioner of Reclamation John C. 
Page. The water supply is so severely 
limited that with complete development 
of all the rivers, only about 10,000,000 
acres more can be added to the total 
irrigated lands in the West. 


* * * 


Farmers own more than one-third of 
the commercial productive forest lands 
in the United States, reports the Forest 
Service. Total farm lands in forest ex- 
ceed the acreage planted to any one 
crop, and more than 2,500,000 farmers 
collect an annual supplemental income 
for the sale of timber for lumber, fuel, 
and fence posts. 

x * * 


Relationship of the value of by-prod- 
ucts to total value of meat and by-prod- 
ucts, based on June, 1937, prices, is 
given in Swift & Company’s “Agricul- 
tural Research Bulletin” as follows: 





Edible Inedible 

Careass By-prod- By-prod- Hide 

Meat ucts ucts or Pelt 
OU ee 85.2 5.3 By 7.8 
Lambs ........ 74.6 3.0 3.8 18.6 
Calves ........ 75.6 7.5 1.5 15.4 
CO 96.3* 22 ES Sei 

*Inecludes lard. 
ew 
Increases in both tonnage volume 


and dollar sales are reported by Wil- 
son and Company for the fiscal year 
ended October 30, 1937. Sales totaled 
$282,746,155—an increase of 11 per cent 
over those of the previous year—and 
net earnings were $2,507,527.89. Cur- 
rent assets at the close of the year to- 
taled $43,558,201.04 and current liabili- 
ties, $11,591,723.63. Earned surplus 
amounted to $9,404,579.47. 


* * * 


Some Fast Birds: The Duck Hawk, 
at 165 to 180. miles an hour; golden 
eagle, clocked in Scotland at 120; can- 
vas-back duck, 72; American golden 
plover and European golden plover, 70; 
European teal, 68; pintail duck, 65; 
mallard, 60; crows, pheasants, and Can- 
ada geese have been checked at 60 
miles; turkeys and whistling swans, 55. 


* * & 


From 7,000,000,000 to 10,000,000,000 
cans are used every year in the distri- 
bution of food in the United States, 
it was disclosed at the annual convention 
of the National Canners’ Association in 
Chicago. More than 500,000 farmers 
are now selling their products to the 
canning industry, which is said to be one 
of the most decentralized industries in 
in the country. 


Despite its total size, 





the canning industry is a small town 
industry. 
x * * 

Causes of fires on protected forest 
areas in 1936 were: Incendiary, 26 per 
cent; smokers, 24 per cent; debris burn- 
ers, 14 per cent; campers, 7 per cent; 


railroads, 4 per cent; lumbering, 2 per 


cent; lightning, 7 per cent. Miscella- 
neous causes accounted for 9 per cent, 
and 7 per cent of the fires were listed as 
of unknown cause. 

* * * 


The officials of the California state 
department of agriculture now express 
the hope that all the dairy cattle 
in the state will have been tuberculin 
tested at least once and most of the 
counties designated modified accredited 
bovine tuberculosis free areas by the 
close of 1938. But two states remain in 
which all counties have not been accred- 
ited by the federal government—Cali- 
fornia and South Dakota. 

* * * 


Reforestation of national forest areas 
by tree planting and tree seed sowing 
last year exceeded that of any previous 
year by more than 82,000 acres, accord- 
ing to the Forest Service. Trees were 
planted on 214,306 acres and tree seeds 
sown on 8,769 acres—a total reforesta- 
tion of 223,075 acres. 

* « « 


The Forest Service finds over 800 
grasses, herbs, and browse plants of 
value to ranchers and farmers on the 
grazing ranges of the West. Ninety- 
eight of those plants are true grasses. 
The foresters estimate that altogether 
there are more than 10,000 flowering 
species on the ranges. 

* * ok 


Cockleburs imbedded in pavement 
twenty-one years were picked up by a 
florist in Durant, Oklahoma, and planted. 
They sprouted and produced more cockle- 
burs. 

* * * 

Food preferences of the traveling pub- 
lic are given by the dining-car steward 
as follows: Out of every 100 diners 35 
will order. roast beef and the rest will 
order chicken, fish, chops, and steak, in 
the order named. Eighty-five will ask 
for coffee, and 15 tea. 


° S-s 


How fast can a fox run? On a South 
Carolina road last winter, a gray fox 
answered the question with a burst of 
speed at the rate of 26 miles an hour for 
about 100 yards, gradually slowing to a 
speed of about 21 miles an hour at the 
end of a half mile. At 26 M.P.H., the fox 
made the 100 yards in a shade less than 
8 seconds. 

eae 


Agreement has been signed between 
Argentina and Germany providing for 
purchase by the latter country of 50,000 
tons of Argentine frozen beef per an- 
num, during 1938 and 1939. 



































































































































LETTERS 


PLATFORM 


In case I do not get to the American 
National convention, I stand for: (1) 
Leave Supreme Court alone. (2) De- 
port aliens back home. (3) Keep out all 
cattle from foot-and-mouth disease voun- 
tries. (4) Stop this rustling if we can. 
(5) Cut out the bureaus in D. C. and 
kick these cushion jobholders off the 
taxpayer’s back. (6) Give the American 
agriculturists first chance to feed the 
U. S. A. We need that much protection 
and we can put our people to work then. 





BUILD ELECTRIC FENCE fr 


aa 
Costs nothing to build. Fe rw, 
Operates on car battery or hot shot. 
35c brings complete plans and valuable 
canes listing over 500 electrical items. Vd 
EJAY MFG.,881 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





_— ELECTRICITY FROM WIND 


Wesco 1,000-Watt, 32-Volt Plant, 
will give years of service. No up- 
keep. Use wind instead of gas. 
Complete Plant less than $500. 
Write WESCO, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HORN WEIGHTS 


in 14, 1, 1% and 2 pound sizes; 50c a 
pair, f.o.b. York, Neb. York Foundry, 
Box ACP, York, Neb. 
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MOUNTED STEER HORNS 
STEER HORNS for sale. Six to eight 
feet spread. Price list and photograph 
on request. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Tex. 


eee 
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CATTLE WANTED: This community of 
corn-growers wants to buy several hundred 
feeder calves and yearlings—both sexes—and 
stock cows. What kind can you ship, how 
many, and how soon? Fred Chandler, Chari- 
ton, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—4,.000-acre sandhill stock ranch, 
110 miles northeast Denver. Long grass, year 
round range, shallow water, all fenced, small 
improvements. Price $4 per acre, half cash. 
No trades. The Colorado Farm Lands Co., 
Cope, Colo. 


HARDY recleaned Alfalfa seed, $13.90; Grimm 
Alfalfa, $15.80; White Sweet Clover, $5.90; Red 
Clover, $16.80. All 60-lb. bushel, track Con- 
cordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


BALDWIN COUNTY, ALABAMA. Unexcelled 
for general farming, early truck, dairying, 
poultry, and live stock. Lands at attractive 
prices. For information and free copy ‘The 
Southland,” write E. J. Hoddy, General De- 
velopment’ Agent, Dept. B-14, Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company, Louisville, Ky. 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or kase, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California. 
Canada, Central and South ——, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


40 


Why be better to the foreign countries 
than we are to our own people. I was 
raised to believe that charity begins at 
home. We have kids spending the tax- 
payer’s money that never made any 
money. All they have done is to carry 
check books and check on dad till they 
broke him. (7) I am against a planned 
searcity and also any control from 
Washington from college boys. Leave 
us alone. (8) Make every employe pass 
a Civil Service examination. I suppose 
there are 60 or 70 per cent of our job- 
holders who would not be eligible. We 
don’t need them anyway.—CHAs. W. 
HASKELL, Elsmere, Nebraska. 


TREAT 


Practically the whole state was 
treated to some moisture last Wednes- 
day night (January 19). It was a good, 
steady three-hour rain here at Phoenix, 
but in all the higher elevations snow is 
reported. In the Seligman section, three 
or four inches of snow fell. The Globe 
section got a good white blanket. Doug- 
las cattlemen report a nice snow there, 
and somebody said just about one more 
good rain this spring will be all we will 
need.—Mrs. J. M. KeiTu, Secretary of 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


SNOW AND ICE 


This immediate section has plenty of 
snow and ice. Cattle are looking well. 
They have been fed very little so far. 
Sheep have done fairly well, feeding on 
weeds, etc., above the crusted snow and 
thin ice. There is not much snow in 
sections less than 10 or 15 miles on 
either side of us——Mrs. CARRIE BICKLE, 
Ismay, Montana. 


COVERED WITH SNOW 

Our state is covered with snow, quite 
deep in northeastern and northwestern 
parts of the state. We have had cold 
weather the past few days—down to 30 
below zero. Mail routes and traffic in 
those parts are by team and _ saddle 
horse. Some additional feed for stock 
will be needed, but only small amounts, 
as stock has been reduced to 15 or 20 
per cent of normal. Range stock is in 
fair to good cendition. Horses on the 
range in farm districts of the north- 
western part of the state have suffered 
some losses.—ANDREW JOHNSTON, Wat- 
ford City, North Dakota. 


IDEAL 
We are enjoying ideal winter weather. 
Live stock is wintering fine——C. G. 
JEWETT, Big Piney, Wyoming. 





NEWSY 
I don’t want to miss any copies of 





your valuable, newsy stock paper.— 
—DUVAL WILLIAMS, Chowchilla, Cali- 
fornia. 
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“She cut herself on a china egg.” 





An elderly lady walked into a rail- 
road ticket office at Chicago and asked 
for a ticket to New York. 

“Do you wish to go by Buffalo?” ask- 
ed the ticket agent. 

“Certainly not!” she replied, “by train, 
if you please!”—Exchange. 


“He was kicked out of the school for 
cheating!” 

“How come?” 

“He was caught counting his ribs in 
a physiology exam.”—Exchange. 


“Doctor, my wife has insomnia very 
badly. She often remains awake until 
two in the morning. What shall I do 
for her?” 

“Go home earlier.”—Exchange. 


Efficiency Expert—“I fired the worst 
clock-watcher in your employ.” 

Boss—“Who was he?” 

Expert—“Joe Jones.” 

Boss—“You idiot! He’s my timekeep- 
er.”—Exchange, 


“Do you serve crabs here?” 
“We serve anyone, sit down!”— 
change. 


Ex- 


“So you went after the job. I thought 
you believed that the office should seek 
the man.” 

“T do, but this is a fat job, and I was 
afraid it might get winded before it 
reached me.”—Kablegram. 


The chief speaker held forth at length 
on how good and kind the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries had been. 
“Why,” he ended, “the government has 
put agriculture on its feet!” “Aye,” 
came the voice of one farmer, bitterly, 
“that’s reet and all. Five years ago I 
drove here in my car, and tonight I 
walked on my own feet!”—-London Meat 
Trades Journal. 
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